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REPORT | 
PRESENTED TO THE CONFERENCE 


BY THE ARGENTINE DELEGATION. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 
Messrs. DELEGATES: 


The Delegation of the Argentine Republic has perused, with the greatest 
interest, the cordial invitation which the Delegation of Mexico has been pleased, 
to extend to their colleagues in this Conference, on the occasion of their lumi- 
nous report, which contains a recapitulation of all that this country has done in 
the sense, and following the recommendations of the Congress of Washington. 
Undoubtedly, a report, inspired in like purposes, with regard to each one of 
the nations here represented, will constitute the best information and the most 
valuable guide for our labors, suggesting elements of judgement, in which we 
are as yet lacking in the endeavor of making the ties between our peoples more 
strong, more practical, and in a large measure productive of good. 

Itis not possible to deny that the previous American Assemblies, without ex- 
cluding the two last ones, have been governed by vague sentiments of a com- 
munity of history, of institutions and of race, which they have not been able to 
reduce toa concrete form. The Continental Union has gotten to be an ideal that 
has endeared itself to the Americas, by all those ingenious devices, half pre- 
cursory, half sentimental, which only live in aspiration or in recollection; but 
whenever public men have desired to take a practical action, commercial facili- 
ties have been converted into vexations and annoyances by Custom House em- 
ployees; political intercourse has been replaced by ever—recurring wars over 
uninhabited wastes; nor have we been able to establish even literary relations, 
in order that, at least, poets and artists might have hastened the hour of that 
fraternity so much boasted of. 

In order that Pan—Americanism be not, then, a mere thesis under discus- 
sion, and that the recommendations and the professions of principles may not 
remain idle words, it is necessary to descend from abstract heights, to conform 
oneself to the spirit of modern times, and to map out the great lines of a positive 
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policy, inspired in justice, in equality, in territorial integrity, and in commercial 
relations, founded upon a competition open to all. 

The honor of the happy initiative belongs to the Mexican Delegation. They 
have, at once, comprehended that orations and votes of thanks are not sufficiently 
important to be the only results of a Congress, in order to justify acall for another 
to the sister republics, and they expect that we declare our respective positions as 
they have done, because, «one of the most important ends aimed at by assembles 
of this nature, is that the peoples should know each other intimately, in order 
to be able to duly esteem and appreciate each other». 

The Argentine Delegation defer with pleasure to such an authoritative in- 
sinuation, and present to their honored colleagues of the Second Conference a 
General Report on the status and condition of their country, deploring only that 
the limited time at their command and the scarcity of data have not permitted 
them to produce a work worthier of the Asssembly to which it is addressed. 
The Argentine Delegation must add, that in their desire to furnish the greatest 
abundance of facts and information, to the several Committees that have asked 
for them, they have believed it proper to amplify their information, and not to 
limit themselves strictly to the recommendations of the First Conference. 

The undersigned know only too well the defects from which this Report is 
suffering, to enable those reading it to form a judgement upon the status and 
condition of the nation which they represent; but they are equally sure, that 
their brothers and friends, throughout the whole Continent, will receive with 
sympathy this exhibition of a people whichis young andis sure of its strength, 
although it is exempt from all ambition save that of remaining at peace with all, 
and of honestly working out its destiny. 


I 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 
Se 


The First Conference resolved to recommend, that the Dispositions of the 
International Sanitary Convention of Rio de Janeiro, of 1887, or those of the 
Project of a Sanitary Convention, of the Congress of Lima, of 1888, should be 
adopted. Nag 

In the Second Conference, the Honorable Mexican Delegation have offered a 
Project of Resolutions, which recommends the holding of Sanitary Congresses, 
the decisions whereof ought to be of compulsory compliance, under the follow- 
ing bases: 

«First. The strict quarantine on all kinds of merchandise and commercial 
«articles and vehicles of transportation, in maritime and inland traffic, between 
«ports and territories of the contracting countries, shall be abolished. 

«Second. Quarantine, for purposes of observation, may be imposed on ves- 
«sels transporting passengers, in order to make the sanitary inspection on board 
«ship; but the vessel, or vessels, shall not be detained on that account for a period 
«exceeding forty-eight hours. 
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«Third. The object of the quarantine of observation is to isolate such persons 
«as may be suffering with any contagious disease, either on board the vessel or 
«in the Lazarettos or Hospitals, and also to have the opportunity of watching 
«carefully such passengers as may be suspected, after the medical inspection has 
«been made at the point of arrival. 

«Fourth. On passenger trains from an infected place and running into two 
«or more countries, the quarantine of observation shall not exceed, at each of 
«the boundary lines, the necessary time for the medical inspection, which should 
«not take longer than four hours, during which the sick with the plague shall 
«be taken to the hospital; and, if necessary, the car or compartment where the 
«patient has travelled, shall be desinfected. 

«Fifth. Passengers and freight coming from a clean and healthy point, and 
«going through an infected place, without stopping at such place further than 
«the necessary time to continue their trip, shall not be subjected to quarantine 
«of observation, or to any sanitary form, at the point of arrival or destination. 

«Sixth. It is specially recommended to all Nations of the American Conti- 
«nent the adoption of hygienic systems of sewerage, and of pure—-water supply, 
cin all their ports and maritime towns, as the best prophylactic means against 
«the propagation of contagious diseases.» 

Above all, there can be no more favorable opinion than the foregoing pro- 
ject calls for, the foundation for which consists in the erudite exposé of reasons, 
which is bound to be one of the most interesting works of this Congress. The 
vote of the Delegations will readily show if the sanitary elements of their res- 
pective countries, and the progress attained by science, since the Conference of 
1890, will, in their opinion, justify the suppression of the «strict » quarantines 
authorized by the Conventions of Rio de Janeiro and of Lima, although limit- 
ing them to the time of incubation of the disease. 

But whatever may be the result of the project alluded to, it is proper to state 
that the three signatory Powers of the Convention of 1887, in Rio de Janeiro, 
subscribed, in the month of October 1899, in Buenos Ayres, a new Sanitary Con- 
vention, which introduces substantial modifications into the system now in force. 

Reduced to concise terms, said Couvention provided that, during the summer 
months, vessels arriving from Rio Janeiro, or Santos, or which anchor there, hav- 
ing on board first-class passengers, cannot take third—-class passengers. These 
latter shall embark in other vessels, which shall not receive them, unless they have 
evidence to show that they are not suffering from fever, nor that any incubation 
of disease is suspected, and that their clothes and effects have been desinfected. 
A medical certificate to the same tenor is demanded of first-class passengers 
During the above mentioned months, a Doctor, or a Sanitary Officer, shall be at- 
tached to every vessel. In the ports of Rio and Santos there shall be a Commit- 
tee of two Doctors—one Argentine and one Brazilian—to inspect passengers, and 
to issue, or to examine, the necessary certificates, without any charge. Under 
these conditions and, after the desinfection of passengers and of the suspected 
cargo has been performed, vessels shall be allowed «libre pratique» at the end of 
six days for those carrying first-class passengers, and at the end of eight days, 
for those carrying third—class passengers. 
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It will at once be observed that this last Sanitary Convention has greatly fa- 
cilitated the maritime communication between Brazil and the towns of the R1- 
ver Plate, which formerly was interrupted with an inconvenient frequency de- 
trimental to their intercourse. The Convention of 1887, so very liberal in its 
time, established nevertheless restrictions, the greater number of which have dis- 
appeared to-day; such, for instance, as allowing vessels with first-class passen- 
gers to have «libre pratique» six days after leaving a Brazilian port, increasing 
the term to eight days for vessels with third—class passengers. It is to be hoped 
that the improvements introduced in the hygiene of vessels will permit of the 
placing on a parity first-class and second-class passengers; so that, taking the 
average time of the voyage at four days, the Convention of Buenos Ayres, and 
the Mexican Project will have coincided in limiting the maximum of detention 
of vessels to forty-eight hours 


5 2 


Again, without wishing to forestall the resolutions proposed by the Mexican 
Delegation, and only for the purpose of the final recommendation of their Pro- 
ject, we consider it proper to briefly recapitulate what our country has done with 
a view to the improvement of the Sanitation of its Ports and maritime Cities, and 
to supply them with filtered water in order to avoid the propogation of epidemic 
diseases. The Capital of the Argentine, situated as it is on one of the largest 
rivers of the World, the unlimited supply of water to its inhabitants can only be 
procured by a liberal expenditure of money. The first works, executed, more than 
forty years ago, when the City scarcely had 100,000 inhabitants, have been con- 
tinually enlarged, due to the rapid increase of the population, which is to-day 
of nearly 830,000 inhabitants. A description of the water—works with its two tun- 
nels, subfluvial and subterranean, of 5,700 meters in length; its pumps which 
can raise in 24 hours 172,000 cubic metres of water to a height of 15 metres; its 
distributing reservoir with new forcing pumps, having three distinct flows, with 
12 tanks elevated one above the other to the height of, respectively, 12, 17 and 22 
metres from the ground, would prove too exhaustive. The annual consumption 
exceeds 36.000,000 kilo-—litres, or a daily average of 123 cubic metres, per capita. 

In so far as regards its sanitary works, it must be borne in mind that a severe 
epidemic of yellow fever, in 1871, deprived Buenos Ayres of the confidence had 
in the excellent climate which has given her that name. That unexpected scourge 
gave rise to an initial and persistent effort to plan the work to be undertaken 
in a uniform manner, and upon a larger scale than those previously known. A ~ 
brief reference to them will not be amiss. | 

The sewerage system adopted by the City of Buenos Ayres is the one known 
as «circulating,» or «dynamic,» with a mixed canalization discharging solids, 
filthy and rain water, into the River Plate, 25 kilometres away, to the South. 

The alti-metric conditions are such that pumps have to be used in many 
places, to raise the contents of the sewers, in order that they may, then, by 
gravitation, reach the river. | 

The sewers may be divided into four classes: house-sewers, collectors, in- 
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terceptors, and conductors of storm, rain—water; the first drain each house, car 
trying the solids, filthy and rain waters into the collectors, which also receive 
the rain—water from the streets. The total discharge of both goes into 23 re- 
gulating compartments, situated at the lowest point of each district, and to these 
converges the system of dependent collectors. These chambers allow the pas- 
sage into the interceptors—which are branches of the main artery—of all the 
product of the drainage and of the rain-fall, which does not exceed one-quarter 
inch per hour. When the rain is heavy, the excess flows into the flood conduct- 
ors, Which convey it by the most rapid ways to the river. The main pipe, or 
largest interceptor, may be divided into three sections, formed by conductors 
built in masonry and concrete, whose diameter and extension, in lineal metres) 
is as follows: 








DIAMETER. LENGTH. 
Peat me st we AA @ae 21 J bee ie 8,354 
FACS IN AAA Oe 2.57 Ao eS Sey oc ip eee olen 
RRM act) FAC ye) 2.571 Me yt alee 
AT, 5OO: m. 


The collectors of the largest size are also in masonry and concrete, with dia- 
meters varying between 0.686 K 0.887 and 17524 K 1"981, having a total length 
of 70,144 metres. Another system of collectors, with diameters varying between 
0.229 and 0.457 covers a distance of 135,887 metres, and receives the rain-water 
by means of drains which, to the number of 6,059, are placed on the side—walks 
of each square. For the purpose of ventilating one or the other of these collect- 
ors, there are 1,063 man-—holes situated at the corners of the streets, besides the 
connections with the house—-drains. As to the interceptors, they are either el- 
liptic, oval, or circular in form, with a diameter of 1"37 X o™g14, and of a length 
of 13,447 meters. There are, besides, other complementary sewerage services, 
in the Districts of La Boca and Barracas; and in the City itself is the large col- 
lecting conductor of the Port, which receives the greater part of the rain—water, 
and which, at its opening, has a capacity of 6 metres, which gradually increases 
to 7.50 at its end, at a distance of 3,792 metres. 


Cr 
Or 


The cost of the drainage works, at the end of 1899, was nearly $34,000,000 
gold. They were completed in 1887; but, owing to various disputes having 
arisen between the Government and the contracting Company, the house-con- 
nections were not put in until 1891, during which year the contract was re- 
scinded, andthe works came under the control ofthe Department of Public Works. 
It is, thus, only from that date that the sanitary services, Which have enabled 
Buenos Ayres to recover her reputation as an eminently healthy City, were really 
begun, as is shown by the following table: 
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- DEATH-RATE. 


Connections 


No. of Death-rate with Sanitary Ser- 

oon POPU Gn, eae. Bea. vice som 1900. 
1887 437,875 12,084 27-59 

1888 455,167 12,367 egal 7 

1889 523,452 14,730 28.15 

1890 547,144 16,417 30.00 2,287 
18g 535,060 13,014 24.32 4,349 
1892 5545713 13,341 24.05 10,309 
1893 580,371 1 3,000 22.40 15,002 
1894 603,012 23-702 29872 18,096 
1895 677,780 14,947 2.2.05 20,148 
1896 712,095 13,645 19.16 22,099 
1897 738,484 14,216 19.25 23,424 
1898 765,744 13,533 17,67 24,120 
1899 7951323 13,507 17.06 24,812 


The following tabular statement, of a recent date, shows the death-rate in 
many of the principal cities of the world, according to the latest statistics: 
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The length attained by this chapter, and the circumstance that the foreign — 
trade of the Republic passes, inits greater part, through the Custom House of 
Buenos Ayres, oblige us to abstain from stating what has been done to improve 
the sanitary conditions of, and to secure a water-supply to, Rosario, La Plata» 
Bahia, and the rest of the Argentine ports. The first of the above named is a 
city of 120,000 inhabitants, and possesses both improvements in as complete a 
manner as the capital; in the other ports, the public hygiene is being improy- 
ed equally and without cessation, and it may be added that the Budget for the 
Nation’s expenditures, appropriates, since last year, special sums for the start- 
ing and prosecution of the work of sanitation in all the capitals of the pro- 
vinces. 
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Th 
RAILWAYS. 
S 1. 


The Pan-American Conference of Washington, in its second recommenda- 
tion, expressed an opinion favorable to the construction of an Inter—Continen- 
tal Railway, and that such railway should be declared perpetually neutral. It 
is useless to intrude on our honorable colleagues, by referring to the results 
achieved by the Committee charged with making a general study of the projected 
line, which labors are set forth in a work Worthy of praise and known to all the 
members of this Conference. However, as the plan proposed for uniting the dif- 
ferent countries of the Three Americas with steel rails, includes the taking ad- 
vantage of lines already built, or in course of construction, which may exist 
within the zone of the proposed route, the Argentine Delegation believe it proper 
to give to the Conference an idea of the railways of their country. 

The first railway line was opened for traffic,in the Republic, in the year 1857, 
with only ten kilometres in operation. In 1867, we had 572 kilometres; in 1875, 
1,384 kilometres; in 1880, 2,313 kilometres; in 1885, 4,541 kilometres, and in 
1890, 9,254 kilometres. From that time on, the construction of railways, has 
advanced with rapidity. In 1891, our railways had a mileage of 11,700 kilome- 
tres, in 1895, of 14,222 kilometres, and finally, in 1901, they have reached 
17,062 kilometres, of which a little more than 2,000 kilometres belong to the 
Government, and the rest to foreign Companies. The capital in vested in these 
lines amounts to about $553.000,000, gold. 

The list of names, and the importance of the different railway lines, as well 
as a graphic description of the country traversed by the same, can be found in 
the report and the map which the Argentine Delegation have delivered to the Spe- 
cial Committe on the Pan-American Railway, at the request of said Committee. 

We have to add, that, in that map, there are not included the following ex. 
tensions and constructions of lines, which have been commenced since the date 
of its publication, representing an extension of track of over 2,000 kilometres. The 
line from Olavarria to Bahia Blanca, (Buenos Ayres Southern Railway;) the 
lines from Ban-derolé to S. Rafael, and from Trenque-Lauquen to Carhué ( Bue- 
nos Ayres Western Railway;) the line from Italé to Buena Esperanza ( Pacific 
Railway;) the lines from Maipfi to Villa Lujan, from La Dormida to San Rafael, 
and from Panquene to Rodeo del Medio (Argentine Great Western Railway; ) the 
line from La Carlota to Rio Cuarto (Buenos Ayres & Rosario Railway;) the line 
from Libres to Santo Tomé (Argentine Northeasthern Railway; ) the line from 
Punta de Vacas to Las Cuevas (Trans-Andean Railway;) and the extension 
from Trelew (Chubut Central.) The greatest distance which the railways, in Ar- 
gentine territory, traverse from North to South and Southwest, is 2,950 kilome- 
ters, in which long trajectory the following principal cities, reached by them, are: 
Jujuy, Salto, Tucuman, Cérdoba, Rosario, Buenos Ayres and Bahia Blanca, to 
enter afterwards the National Territory of the Pampa Central, heading for the 
Neuquen, thus uniting, by means of a second railway, the Cordilleras and 
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the Atlantic. Such is, at this moment, the contribution which the Argentine 
Republic has made towards the realization of the Pan-American Railway. 

The connection of the Argentine Republic with that of Bolivia has not been 
effected up to this date, owing to the difficulties of the region and the paucity 
of trade, but at present, and by virtue ofan agreement between the two govern- 
ments, there are corps of engineers of both countries on the field, surveying the 
country; the survey of the Argentine section having been recently completed. 

The -conomista Mexicano has just published a statement of the distances 
which remain to be laid with rails, in the different countries fo America, in order 
to complete the Pan—American Railway system, and from said statement, it is 
seen that the Argentine Republic needs only to extend its railways for 125 
English miles, at an estimated cost of $4,000,000 gold. 

The most recent information, from our country, makes us acquainted with 
the fact that the Executive must have already submitted to the National Con- 
gress the definite plans and profiles of the Bolivia Railway, with the estimate 
of cost of construction, and the application to that High Body for the corres- 
ponding appropriation. According to the project of the Argentine Government, 
the line to. Bolivia is to start from the terminus of the /errocarril Central del 
Norte (Northern Central Railway), with an extension of 300 kilometres. We 
must add that the Government has been offered—by a building firm—to have 
the work completed, provided its cost be paid with «fondos pfiblicos.» (Govern- 
ment securities.) 

When this project shall be realized, the Argentine Republic shall have in- 
tegrally fulfilled the part allotted her in the recommendation for mulated by the © 
Conference held in Wash ington City. 

Sr: 

On the other hand, there should be nothing to heed about the bases adopted 
at the same Conference, were it not that the one designated under No. XIV, 
and according to which the Railway is to be declared ad perpetuam a neutral 
line, «in order to insure the liberty of traffic,» can not be sanctioned if said basis 
is to be given a meaning conflicting with the sovereignty of the Nation. 

The right of own preservation attributes to each State the power of a high 
jurisdiction on the railways running through the territory of said State, both 
in time of peace and of war. The National Law of the Argentine confers upon 
the Government the untransferable right of using, for its own defense, all of 


the railway lines in the country. «In cases of home commotion, or revolution, 
or of foreign invasion, 





says theLaw of 1891—the Executive may occupy the 
railway lines, for its own use, allowing the Companies a compensation therefor, 
based upon the average of earnings which the line, or lines, may have yielded 
during the last half year of exploitation.» 

And it could not be othervise, because a treaty can never refuse a Nation to 
employ for its defense the same means which the Law of Nations acknowledges 
as licit for its attack. The Law of Nations has provided, at the Conferences of 
Brussels (1894) and The Hague (1899) the following: « The rolling and other 
stock of railways, the materials and appurtenances of telegraphs; etc., although 
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they may belong to companies, or to private parties, are also the means fitted 
to carry on the operations of war; but they must be turned back to their owners, 
and the proper indemnity for their use and occupation shall be decided upon at 
the celebration of peace.» 


III. 
MARITIME COMMUNICATIONS. 


Se, 


The International Congress at Washington gave special attention to the 
subject of maritime communications between the American countries, and in 
its fourth recommendation proposed the establishment of one, or more, additio- 
nal lines of steam navigation between the ports of the United States and those 
of Brazil and the River Plate. 

As it always happens in such cases, the necessity of intercourse has regul- 
ated the number and the tonnage of the steamers required, and, although the 
navigation lines between the ports of the River Plate and those of the United 
States have not been subsidized, the freight steamers plying between them 
are sufficient for the purpose of transporting the products of both countries. 

In this particular, as well as in the matter of direct banking connections, 
the Argentine Republic already counts with the service of powerful lines, which 
they alone will be sufficient to meet all the demands of Inter-American trade, 
as it may further develop, either in its normal growth or assisted by reciprocity 
treaties. In order to understand this, it is only necessary to recollect that Bue- 
nos Ayres is the port of destination of numerous steamship lines, among which 
are the Vorth German Lloyd and the Hamburg—American Line, which serve as 
intermediaries between Europe and the United States and which command, both 
of them, considerable capital. It is but natural that in this way the obstacles to 
the interchange of commodities between nations are gradually disappearing, as 
the interests of these enterprises lead them to anticipate the growing necessities 
of trade, and induce them to establish direct and fast lines between the extreme 
South of the Atlantic and the ports of the United States. 

The principal transatlantic lines which place the Argentine Republic in al- 
most daily communication with Montevideo, the ports of Brazil, and Europe are 
the following: 

Navigazione Generale Italiana.— Every 15 days, 6.405 nautical miles, in 
from 17 to 18 days. A line served by four steamships of from 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
burthen. 

Transports Maritimes a Vapeur.—Every 10 days, 5.861 nautical miles, in 
20 days. A line served by nine steamships, of from 2,200 to 4,300 tons burthen. 

Messageries Maritimes.—Every week; 6,400 nautical miles, in 20 days. A 
line served by six steamships of from 5,550 to 6,500 tons burthen. 

Vapores Transatlanticos Espafioles,—(F. Prats & Co.) Monthly. A line 
served by six steamships of from 8,000 to 9,000 tons burthen. 

Hamburgische und Sud-Amerika. —Every week; 6,500 nautical miles, in 
22 days. A line served by six steamships of from 8,000 to gooo tons burthen. 
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La Veloce.—E very ten days; 6141 nautical miles, in from 20 to 21 days. A 
line served by thirteen steamships of from tooo to 4900 tons burthen. 

Nord Deutsche Lloyd.—A line served by three steamships of over 5000 tons 
burthen, each. : 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company.—Twice a month; 6,154 nautical miles, 
in 20 days. A line served by ten steamships of from 3,140 to 6,000 tons burthen. 

Compafia Transatlantica Espafiola.—Six steamships, of from 3,100 to 5,300 
tons burthen. 5,296 nautical miles, in 17 or 18 days. ; 

The navigation service, between Argentine and United Ststes ports, is per- 
formed by several Navigation Companies; viz: Lamport & Holt; the Prince 
Line, the Norton Line, and others of lesser importance. The steamers of these 
lines have accomodation for only a few passengers, and are not patronized by 
the latter but in cases of absolute necessity. The Company Lamport & Ffolt 
carries on a regular passenger service between Rio de Janeiro and New York, 
with their steamers Yelvetius, Coleridge, and others, generally defficient. The 
same Company takes passengers; from Buenos Ayres to Rio de Janeiro—those 
who intend to embark on the steamers of the above mentioned line. 


Se 


The general foreign shipping movement of the Argentine Republic, during 
the year 1899, 1s shown by the following resumé: 


of vessels Mopac ene 
Sailing vessels arrived... .9. . . 3,319 ©=-: 646,518 
Steamers:atrived sagem, oe 0 6,829 6.293,049 
Salling vessels cleared'74 a) es 3,552) A GAG.on5 
Steamers cleared) i 9 y1./ a Soomagema ore 


Of the above general figures, the following correspond to ports in America: 


ARRIVALS OF SAILING VESSELS. 


FROM. or meres, ‘Tons. 
Antilles 20°) . Re aero re 4 1,756 
Brazilii) .@... See nee ae LOO Maui Sor ae 
United States ,.. gi... ale ie. 190%) 1162557 
Paragiiay ::5).:g eames): | Mm aie 105 5,066 
Unirgiay yon Ae at et 2,021 288,791 


ARRIVALS OF STEAMERS. 


. Number 


PROM of Vessels. Tons. 
Brazilian: fis) : a. Se 516 486,425 
UnitedsStatés®; . aR.) -. aia 89° 486mg 
Meéxicor seg.) . Ae <a 4 7,782 
Paraouay en:.. “eee: 1,596 856,208 


Uruguay ooo...) a. ASS Bis 5aroee 
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SAILING VESSELS CLEARED. 


Number 


FROM. of Vessels. Tons, 
SSE aie a 2 Fgh) 16,485 
Baan MOL ns ae 179 37,036 
Wie era iES...., mia RIOT ws. «a0 pm 56,990 
BAvA OMe: J gaeieote WeRhich) .. «:. ise SI 4,660 
aan.) skier... oe 2,891 276,879 

STEAMERS CLEARED. 

FROM. Oe eaten: Tons. 
ee). Nes So) ia ee a 361 252,392 
QOS aoe. — Ss ree 22) 39,303 
AGA he RMS, oie a 1,871 988,340 
LON EERGEE BUAIER. Cape UN On 3,477. 2.609,959 


As regards postal communications, in the Argentine Republic, their move- 
ment is shown by the following figures: 


Letters and Letters and 
YEARS. packages received. packages dispatched. 
oe ere Roe See T2722 Eset OA. 725,205 
Pogo eee mer inet. 3 74 Od 12718505071 


The total number of telegraphic messages, received and dispatched, was —in 
TGO0—— 5,330,223. 


i 


Te 


Port DUES. 
S I. 

The Washington Conference recommended, to the countries that participat- 
ed in it, that all Port Dues should be embraced in only one item, under the de- 
nomination of 7ounage Dues, and that this charge should be levied on the 
total tonnage of the ship. 

Said recomendation also stated, in a special manner, that the Conference’s 
purpose was to facilitate and to foster navigation. Thus, notwithstanding the 
warm interest devoted to the project of an Inter-Continental Railway from New 
York to Buenos Ayres, that Assembly did not, for one moment, think that rail- 
ways are bound to supplant water—ways, but it was its firm belief that they are 
destined to complete them. 

* Owing to this, fluvial communication, which, at a certain moment was 
thought to have become useless with the development of railways, has of late 
—within the last ten years— acquired a considerable importance. Wherever 
the locomotive runs, the more valuable freight —that which most casily sup- 
ports high rates because it requires the quickest transportation— comes in; 
aud the heavy freight and the less remunerative remains to ships. Circums- 
cribing ourselves to the most recent progress attained in inland navigation, it 
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will suffice to mention the opening —in 1900— of the Grand Canal of Canada, 
which has placed in direct communication with all other ports in the World 
those situated on the inner shore of Lake Superior. More grand, still, is to be 
the work —already in course of execution— projected by the Congress of 1897, 
convened in Vienna, to communicate, throngh three canals, the Danube, the 
Oder and the Rhine, in such a manner that, in the year 1.904, the Baltic and the 
Northern Seas shall communicate, through Central Europe, with the Black Sea. 


S32) 


The Argentine Republic, on her part, has devoted her best exertions to 
foster navigation, as recommended by the First Pan-American Conference. 
Immediately after the harbor improvements of Buenos Ayres had been initia- 
ted —in 1886— the great financial and economical crisis broke out, of which 
the country has not yet completely recovered, and, nevertheless, that great work 
was prosecuted, without interruption down to 1897, when Buenos Ayres Har- 
bor was opened to ships flying all flags. And, here, we deem it convenient to 
furnish some data, which will help to have an idea of the proportions acquired 
by the Port and Capital of the Argentine Republic. : 

It comprises two basins —one on the North, and the other on the South— 
with a surface of 154.000 and 112.600 square metres, respectively. Each is unit- 
ed with the docks, numbered from 1. to 4., and these have respectively 91.200, 
91,200, 110,400; and 100,800 metres, making a total of 66 hectares of water 
surface. Further to the North, are the dry—docks— one, 150, and the other, 
180 metres long. The extent of the wharves is 9.790 metres, which can be uti- 
lized for all commercial operations, and there are on them 21 fiscal warehous- 
es, With a frontage. of 2466 metres, and having a capacity ot 566,000 cubic 
metres. Private warehouses of a large capacity and very near to the docks and 
to Puerto del Riachuelo have been, also, erected there —the latter port being 
connected with the Port of Buenos Ayres, on the South, and having for its ser- 
vice 4.500 metres of timber wharves. 

As regards elements destined for the service of those docks and wharves, we 
may enumerate 133 hydraulic derricks, among which there are unmovable, mov- 
able, and acted by steam—of 1,500, 5,000, 10,000, and 30,000 kilos; 36 lifters, of 

1,500 kilos; 36 capstans of 1,000 kilos, and 14 of 5,000 kilos; 14 fire-engines, 5 
turning bridges; sluices; floating derricks; one 32 kilom. railway; and two plants 
for electric ilumination. 

We may, finally, add that the Port of Buenos Ayres had, last year, a move_ 
ment of 8.741,000 tons., and that the cost of its improvements, now OE 
has amounted to $35. an 000, gold. 

The Republic has, also, the ports of La Plata, the improvements of which 
have required an expenditure of $24.000,000, ‘gold; (we omit the description of 
these improvements for brevity’s sake) Bahia Blanca, for the improving of whicha 
contract has lately been entered into; and the military port, close to the last men- 
tioned, which will be ready for use in January next, and which is to be—taking 
its dimensions into consideration—the first one in America. 
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In the interior, on the banks of her mighty rivers, the Argentine has many 
ports. These water courses are: the San Nicolas, the Constitucion, the Rosario, 
the Colastiné, the Diamante, the Parana, the Corrientes, the Uruguay, the Con- 
cordia, and others, which lend real services to coasting trade, and some of them— 
as the Rosario and the Colastiné—-to foreign commerce. Unhappily, the dredg- 
ing and the buoying of those enormous Water courses are works which far exceed 
the economic ability of the country. Notwithstanding that for a long time past 
the works of canalization are being pushed, we have failed, as yet, to give direc- 
tion to the waters of such mighty streams as the Parana, which carries 671.000,000 
cubic kilometres of water, per year. According to Mr. Corthel, the eminent North- 
American engineer, here is the case of a larger volume of water than the one 
carried by the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi together. 

With reference to Port Dues, the reduction of which to only Tonnage Dues 
was recommended by the First Pan-American Conference, the Argentine legisla- 
tion has considerably reduced the charges on ships, for entry, stay, use of wharf, 
Health officers, light—house, and buoys—which are rather retributions for services 
rendered. 


$3 


The following tabular statement shows the charges which, in 1899, were le- 
vied on vessels at the chief European sea—ports, as compared with those at Bue- 


nos Ayres, umder the chapter of Port Dues: 
FIXED DUES. 
































COUNTRIES. PORTS. Tons Tons 

ora — Burthen. of cargo. 

0 es Genoa.-- National Vessels, or assimilated......... 0.234 0.299 

EO FET NNN COSC Sy Meee ei ses v5: 6+.» gaan cazeewedsr 0.434 0.536 

Venice.— National Vessels, or assimilated......... 0.253 Osal3 

TCT EPP UME CSSCIS. Sree ce ss sen tres Sas Mee ene sede va nae se 0.436 0.560 

BUM s.0-2 +6022 n. VA eee ar Ha Pes Ua PAI Dai ad ais ty af asset «veld «os 0.383 0.273 

BIOHANIC ..-.2<. 2+. = cess NEN AIAN TR OR OOP TOLE HE Ord PR POOLE CO ED 0. 362 0.448 
Rotterdam.— Through the new mouth of the 

PCUSE steerage ae scars isiasi cate tacec ties *> «MiMe's «0, oe uinten ~ 0.286 0.357 

Germany. ............... TES ALLE Da sce ik, DEBE ORE Cy DPE CLES 0.230 0.251 
Hamburg.— Vessels not entering the Docks pro- 

UEC WALT WOATVES:--..demien ss -.-++seanaae abeesaeas 0.266 0.328 
— Vessels entering the Docks and making use of 

PCT CICICIN etre”... .. MME. +... -ocammeaieteaiseaene OG. 520 0.643 

ANCHE ris soa sieeec ce Marscilles.— Coasting trade.......s1ceseeres  seeeees O27 0.280 
e Long-cours. Vessels bringing car- 

go, and leaving in ballast......... 0.364 0.449 
rf — Vessels arriving in ballast and leav- 

TE JOR GMs, «+. ia naMeeaeivnses> wercee 0.284 0.351 

England...........-.++. LSE OTE GR ATER Gi «Gk UREA. 0 0 osc og BOMMMMale sve cose dats 0.604 0.746 


LEGA AEs oe + «RRS oo ves «Soleo MManis oS se.d ate mio 0.538 0.664 
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WVewied Sibe eek ENGL. (SRE see COIs Be 0.426 0.527 
CASO eee osha Acca aR clase > < «5 hom eMER Rien is 0.980 1.210 
US ILSTOL oh iA sGoliee oh. n'a UArh Gis ROME fol « oe Sts cM iter So 0.722 0.892 
TEGDEV POOL. ci taes d~ <6. = ogap SRR taal» in gece Des 
-— Vessels remaining in the Mersey............-....- 0.401 0.495 
‘ that enter the Docks...... bis, Ley eRe 1.001 1.238 
(CHOTA BAAS RRR ee. ca nen cb Aet "> oc -cieriae bent 0.425 0.525 
SPait.-22.-.. 5. eye Barcelona,— Coasting trade. Iron ores........0..0 0 cheees 0.162 
‘3 and iiss Navigation: siicmmee rn <).+) bie one 0.688 
Pee ard ada CO, |. 5, ae ougarewe 0.938 
us 2nd amaunarc class, with CO@imiets.;.. Guanes: 0.288 
Argentine Republic. Bwexos Ayres.— Vessels from foreign ports......... 0.305 
Vessels from foreign ports ( Un- 
clear Bills of Health) 7. .2..:.. 0.325 
Coasting Messels\ Sayer neuer ens: 0.0637 





Let us suppose a loaded vessel, with 1000 tons of cargo, and that her stay 
in port is five days. 

But, if the foregoing tabular statement show that the Argentine charges are, 
generally, lower than those in the European ports, said statement does not per- 
mit us to appreciate the special favors enjoyed by foreign ships in the Argen- 
tine, as compared with the national coasting trade. The comparison has been 
made, of late, by the «Centro Maritimo de Buenos Aires,» in their petition ad- 
dressed to Congress. From the scrupulous calculation from which we have quot- 
ed, it results that a mail-steamer, from Buenos Ayres to Montevideo, which per- 
forms 13 trips in one month, pays in both countries of the River Plate, 33,648 
pesos, currency, per anunm. On the other hand, a foreign steamer, of equal ton- | 
nage (1,200 tons) performing 4 trips in the same period of time, has only paid 
5,785 Pesos, for dues. In other words, and figuring 400,000 esos as the capital of 
each of these ships, the result will be that, while the impost represents some- 
thing above 8% for the Argentine, it does not reach 1% % for the foreigner. 

It is but naturalthat this state of things must modify itself, because the coast- 
ing trade can not be abandoned to a competition which should in fine be ruin- | 
ous to that trade. In fact, it is proposed to suppress almost all charges on river 
navigation, from the next fiscal year on; but, be it as it may, the inequality of 
charges, existing for long years, goes to prove the liberal spirit ruling the le- 
gislation of our country. 


V. 
COMMERCIAL RECIPROCITY. 
S ie 
It has been said that the interest of each country is to treat all other countries 
alike, and that, in the favors granted by a commercial treaty to any one nation 


in particular, there is something hostile towards the others. But such objections 
have not prevailed. Reciprocity treaties, as recommended by the First Pan— 
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American Conference, have continued to be concluded, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, in spite of the numerous resistences, opposed both by theoricians and by 
manufacturers. 

The regime of commercial treaties has imposed itself, above all, and with its 
characteristic of zecessary, after protectionism had conquered the ascendant, in 
these last times. The increase in customs rates, higher every day, should make 
impossible commercial interchange in the majority of cases, were it not for the 
mutual concessions in the treaties ; concessions which, besides favoring consump- 
tion, insure commerce and industry against the viscissitudes of political economy. 

It is for this reason that commercial reciprocity, which gave rise to so many 
debates in the First Pan-American Conference, shall no doubt awake the most 
intense attention from the present one. We have not to deal, now, with a Cus- 
toms Union, or American Zollverein, which, ere this, had been already declared 
as impracticable, but to tighten, still more, the commmercial relations among the 
peoples of our Continent. It must be borne in mind, nevertheless, that in almost 
the whole course of the past century, and anticipating the Washington recom- 
mendation, the Republics of Spanish-America have celebrated numerous treaties, 
which differ from the European conventions in that they consecrate most ample 
rights. Besides the purely commercial interests—as free communication and 
circulation, facilities in the means of transportation, exemptions of duties, free 
transit, assimilation of merchandise, etc.—those treaties contain stipulations re- 
ferring to the guarantee of persons and their properties, —to the exemption of 
the respective natives from any personal service, to equality as regards the 
taxes; and they also contain many other declarations which are, at present, 
generally incorporated in all American Constitutions. 

But, although commercial treaties may not have been an extraneous expe- 
dient to the relations of the peoples, here represented, to-day, more than ever, 
must we insist in advising the celebration of those agreements or conventions. 
In fact, the development—more extensive every day — of material interests; the 
rapidity and the wide extension of maritime andland communications, which have 
mixed together the productions of all countries; the multiplicity of transactions; 
the repercussion of economical and political crises, which impose a solidarity in 
all markets, are as many motives prompting us to recommend, once more, the 
system of commercial treaties. 


S 2k 


The Argentine Republic has considered, ou her part, that, besides extend- 
ing and developing her commercial relations with other peoples, she ought to 
persevere in fostering the intercharge with the nations of the Old World which 
are the acquirers of the Argentine cattle and agricultural products, and to which 
our country owes the unrelented tide of immigration which is populating her 
territory, the capitals induced to be invested by her industrial activity, the sciences 
and the arts—which are, also, of European origin —as well as all the forms of 
civilization, that we have. It is owing to this that she has stipulated the «most 
favored nation» clause, with France, in 1892, and with Italy, in 1894. 
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Nor could it be otherwise. With the exception of the Argentine and Brazil, 
which, owing to their great variety of climates and of fruits, as well as to the 
natural facilities for transportation that they command, are bound to consider- 
ably enlarge their traffic—already very large and active—it can be said that, 
in all other South-American countries, many years will be required in order that 
they may build up a traffic productive of reciprocal advantages. Being producers 
of analogous raw materials, which none of the other countries, in South—Amer- 
ica, is apt to utilize in the incipient state of their infant industries, both republics 
are per force compelled to have an outlet for their products on the Atlantic side. 

As long as the difference in their products or their industrial development 
do not facilitate the inter-communication of their markets, Mexico and the peo- 
ples of Central and South-America shall only be able, therefore, to feed a fre- 
quent trade with the United States. Owing to this cause, the demise of the illus- 
trious statesman James G. Blaine is to be deeply regretted, as it entailed the 
disparition of his spirit from the councils of North-American politics. Under 
the most legitimate influence of that able statesman, his country Would have 
prosecuted the movement of approximation which was initiated twelve years ago; 
a more active inter-change would have given new stimulus to agriculture and 
to production in those countries; and perhaps some of them might have already 
found in remunerated labor the conservative sentiment they are in need of. 


333 


The Washington Conference had scarcely ended, when Mr. Blaine sent to 
President Harrison a comprehensive Report on the convenience of celebrating 
reciprocity treaties, a Report which has not lost its opportunity at the present 
moment. It begins stating that the Delegates for the Argentine Republic and 
for Chili had not adhered to the commercial recommendations, because «the at- 
titude of the American Congress, at that time, was not the most fit to encour- 
age them to expect concessions which might favor their respective countries, in 
exchange for those which they could offer to the United States; » and Mr. Blaine 
adds that «they had gone to Washington in the hope that the American Govern- 
ment and people were willing to make any concessions that might be necessary 
and possible, in order to increase trade between the United States and the two 
nations which they represented.» 

From the eloquent speeches delivered by the Argentine Delegates, fighting 
the project of the Customs Union, itis not forcibly deduced that they went to the 
First Conference with the hope of obtaining reciprocity, as Mr. Blaine attributes 
to them; but, be it as it may, it becomes to have it consigned here that the De- 
legates from those same countries, to this Second Conference, have not expect- 
ed any concessions, for reasons which we shall further on set forth. But let us 
return to Mr. Blaine’s Report. 

It refers, afterwards, to the project of Pai ishite a high duty on Hides — 
which were comprised among duty-free articles—as well as to the proposition 
of increasing the duty on Wools, this representing the only American conces- 
sion, in exchange for many Argentine exemptions. It is convenient to state, 
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en passant, that the situation thus described remains absolutely the same to- 
day: agricultural and electric machines, sewing machines, type—-writers, and other 
machinery, petroleum, furniture, timber, and many other articles, produced in 
the United States, are admitted in the Argentine duty-free, or are subject to the 
lowest rates of our Customs tariff. In exchange, the 65.000,000 lbs. of our wools, 
which were shipped to the United States every year, as lateas 1897, became re- 
duced to 8.000,000 lbs., owing to wool being subject tot he payment of a double 
rate of duty, as provided by the Dingley tariff, in force since 1898.—As regards 
hides, which were admitted duty—free before 1896, they were also heavily taxed 
by the last tariff, in spite of being —as was wool—a raw material for the North— 
American industries. And, while the similar product, from Australia, is import- 
ed enjoying all the franchises, ours is the object of a real prohibition, which 
goes to the extreme of American manufacturers buying, in Hurope, Argentine 
wools, with the corresponding extra charge of freights and commissions, in order 
to meet the deficit resulting from the immense consumption of the raw material. 

Let us return, again, to Mr. Blaine. Further on, he says: «Only those having 
studied this subject with due attention, may be able to appreciate the importance 
of trade in these sister republics. In 1888, the united imports of Chili and the 
Argentine, attained the enormous figure of 233.127,698 dollars (164.000,000, 
corresponding to the latter.) These imports chiefly consist in articles which the 
United States manufacturers can furnish; and, notwithstanding, we have not 
been represented in the total of those 233 millions, but by $ 13.000,000, as against 
$90.000,000 England, $43.000,000 Germany, and $34.000,000 France.» 

« With the extraordinary increase in our population, and the increase—even 
more extraordinary—of our material riches, the progress of our trade with South 
America has been thwarted and limited in a manner which remains unexplain- 
ed to this day.» 

«In 1868, our total exports to the whole World were $375.737,000, of which 
amount $53.197,000, Went to Spanish-America; that is to say, 14 per cent. 

«In 1888, our total exports to the whole World were $742.368,000; that is to 
Say, an increase of 100 per cent, while only $69.273,000, or. a little over 9 per 
cent of that total, went to Spanish—Anierica.» 

Continuing the comparison for ten years more, we shall see that the exports 
amounted, in 1898, to $1,231.481,330, total, while those to the Spanish~Amer- 
ican countries only reached $86.791,692, which hardly make 7% per cent of the 
whole amount above. That is to say, that the law mentioned by Mr. Blaine 
- continues to be observed, that the North-American sales to their neighbours 
increase in a certain proportion; but, as the development of manufactures keeps 
a much larger progression, the Southern markets disappear as an entity worth 
considering in the trade of the United States. 

It would be a defficient observation that which should pretend to furnish an 
explanation of this phenomenon, because the great Northern people is yearly 
developing itself in wonderful proportions and without any possible comparison 
with Southern countries. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that the law of the 
growth of the United States, under the point of view of agriculture, mines, man- 
ufactures, and commerce, far exceeds any calculation; but the consumption 
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capacity of Latin America is also boundless,and North-American manufacturers 
might have there a most vast field for a paying business, if the United States 
policy were different from what it is at present, and would follow these teachings 
of Mr. Blaine, that high-minded statesman: «A reciprocal exchange of tariff 
concessions Would be most effective to stimulate trade and to increase the export 
of products, which we have in excess, not only to the Argentine Republic, but 
to all American countries. The Washington Conference has thought that the 
adoption of reciprocity treaties, would be most advantageous for all those peoples; 
but those still more benefitted would be the United States.» 


3 4. 


The accuracy of the last assertion is easily seen, if we are to take into con- 
sideration the proportions of the Import and Export trade of the nations of 
America, according to the following tabular statement, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Foreign Trade of the United States: 


1899. IMPORTS. 1899. EXPORTS. 
Argentine. . $ 116.850,700 gold. Argentine . . $ 184.917,500 gold. 
Brazil (1898) . 105: 392, 00mm. Brazil (1898) . 124. 760,900" 74, 
Mexicomr 61, 304;960" ., Mexico. ». 7X.396, 6000 ee 
Chilis 8439.7 8'2 gor , Chili. 59. 533,700 
Uruguay . 25.551 ;Se0mns Uragunys 62: 126;000m 
Venezuela (1 897). 13.241, 0Ga0-,, Venezuela 897). 21, 51O;00Gmme 
eru. 8.205,900 ,, Peru, : I13-459,900 ,, 
Hcuador ns 5.475, 3008 >, mouedes 82151, 7conae 
Guatemala: . 2,604; 000a5., Guatemala . 8, 37.0, 500° ay 
Costa Rica . 4.136,900 4, Costa Rica . 4.919,900 ,, 
Nicaragua. . 1.963,70041, Nicaragua. . 3.25 3 ZOO ea 
Paraguay... 2.482,800';;,, Paraguay . 2.294,400 ,, 





During 1899, the Imports submitted to Customs dues, in the Argentine Re- 
public, amouuted to $102.080,738, gold, and the Imports duty-free, to $14.764,- 
933, gold. We must observe here, that if the value of Imports, in 1899, appears 
to be inferior to those in 1888, this difference is explained by the considerable — 
development attained by the home industries during these eleven years, and 
cam never be attributed to a decrease in the economical capacity of the country. 

The participation of different States in our Imports is represented in the 
following showing, which sets forth the commercial situation of the exporting 
countries with relation to our markets of consumption: 3 


COUNTRIES. 1899. 





COUNTRIES. 1899, 
1. England... . . $ 43.671,421 gold. g. Paraguay. . . .$ 1.371,649 gold. 
2. United Statessfi-t) 12's. 466; Sapa TQ- \Utypuayenesut sn 505(O07eee 
3. Italy 13-7 30, Gagmaes tae Holand. 4 T4305 5 55 
4. Germany. . 12.979, 937s; 223 -Chilica. 143-2060 75. 
5. France. 10.979,690_ ,, me bortucal.., 98/002" aa5 
6. Belgium , ATO, 4730s TAeebOlivia.°.4 73,3285 age 
ua Brazil : 4.806,116 ,, 15. Antillles. . 44,098 ,, 
8. Spain . 33107, 882uaee 16. Sundries. 07.5, OT ee 
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As may be'seen, England occupies the first place. In 1899, the United States, 
ousting Italy, became posessed of the second place, with an increase in their 
imports of $4.339,781, in relation to the amount of their sales in 1808. This is a 
most significant fact. In timber, especially, the United States are our exclusive 
furnishers; and it happens the same with all kinds of agricultural implements 
andagricultural machines. As regards the South American Republics, Brazil is 
the one which appears foremost in our imports, with $4.806,116, gold, almost ex- 
clusively in coffee. 

Our export movement to the different countries, during 1899, was as follows, 
according to the « Anuario de la Direccién General de Estadistica,» which is our 
authority for these data. 








Meneses c ck Se 41, 4d46.7a7eoold. (|i 11. Chili. 2.0%. 659,924 gold. 
@eieernany.. .. 29:433. 6030, Poe DUAR. |e ror mage 329) 45 
eeeeieqiiny, . 5 24; 4798.37 0m, nee aout CSM or 205.030'%",, 
4. Great Britain. . 219721, SOAs: feey Pataguay. @ 177 QOAm A: 
Be United States.’ . 7300), SR ane, eas. Portugaly os 723. 72° 1 8Agon, 
Beeotazile.! 3. 7, O41, G080i, eto. oUnGTIEs ast: II/421, 569) ,, 
Vi) LU) Sa 4.926,613. ,, rats, .OTARTSs yer s 28. 543,/375men, 
Sr, Urtiguay... ... Bol 40. 

She TEGOG. 30 Lu. | LOTMA. O17; 53 ieee 
10. Netherlands. . £481,520: ",, a 





It is seen, by the foregoing statement, that France holds the first place among 
our purchasers, with a value of $41.446,747, gold, which, in its majority, are 
represented by the following products: hides, wool, maize, wheat, tallow and 
greases. After France, and in the order of importance of our exports to them, 
follow Germany and Belgium. The United States—which holds the second place 
in our imports—now only comes the fifth in turn (exports), because we buy from 
that country more than double what it gets fromus. Of South—American nations, 
both for imports and exports, the Republic of Brazil holds the first place; it is to 
that country that we export, chiefly, flour, cereals, and dry meat (/asajo).* 


§ 5. 


It was in the year 1891, that is to say, just after the First Pan— American 
Congress, when the Reciprocity Treaty Blaine-Mendonga, between the United 
States of North America and Brazil, was adjusted. This treaty was received 
everywhere with great sympathy; it was considered as the iflitiation of a new era 
in American commercial relations, and theresults of the test were looked for with 
impatience. It is not the province of this Report to dwell on an annalysis of that 
treaty, nor is it our intention to investigate the reasons which caused it to be de- 
nounced by both governments, almost simultaneously, as both considered it 
harmful to their respective interests. It serves our purpose to remind the failure 
of that attempt, which certainly does not constitute what might be called a good 
augury for similar attempts; such as the treaties, still pending, of the Great Re- 


* All amounts, in this Report, in money, represent gold pesos, at 48 pence. 
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public with Ecuador, Nicaragua, and the Antilles, and the one celebrated with 
our country, to which we shall devote a few words. 

The Convention Alcorta-Buchanan, negotiated on the roth. July 1899, by 
the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs and our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Delegate for the United States, is still waiting to be taken into con- 
sideration by the United States Senate, after the two extensions of time granted 
for its ratification. Let us see what its chief clauses are: The United States reduce, 
on their part, 20% of the import duties on sugar, dry or salted hides, and wool of 
tst., and., and 3rd. category. As a compensation for this reduction, the Argentine 
Government permits the importation of nine articles (preserved fruits, wind— 
mills, etc.) with a rebate of 50% on the rates fixed by the tariff; it grants to eight 
other articles a rebate of 20%; it imposes a duty on furniture, which duty is to be 
reckoned on the actual value, under a sworn declaration ; it limits, besides, to 
15% ad valorem, the rate on American timber imported; it determines, finally, 
the valuations (aforos) that shall be taken as a base, by the Argentine Custom 
Houses, for levying duties ad valorem, and also all other additional imposts not 
specified in the Convention. 

Without entering into a detailed examination, it strikes us at once that 
positive advantages have been granted to North-American industries; and that, 
with a liberality of which there is no example in our country in any other com- 
mercial agreement. It is, therefore, very strange to read the news periodically 
published by the press, in the United States, about the resistence which that 
Convention meets with, and the certainty of its being rejected. But if this comes 
to happen, such failure shall not sensibly affect Argentine trade, which—thus 
far—is totally ignorant, about the advantages of such reciprocities without any 
compensation whatever. 


§ 6. 


In epochs of great prosperity it is no easy thing to convince a whole country 
that itis going the wrong way and that it must react precisely because its growth 
is besides all proportion. It is not at present, therefore, that we may expect to see 
the great Northern Republic stop in her impulsive motion: the marvellous ex- 
pansion of her manufactures shall continue on the increase, and her production 
shall grow beyond all previsions, more and more every day. But neither the low 
price, nor the excellent quality of her articles, shall prevent the final breaking 
out of an unprecedented industrial crisis. 

When the men at the helm of the ship of State are worthy of the absolute 
confidence placed in them—the highest trust conferred on them—they know how 
to interpret the complex phenomena, and how to meet any given situation; a 
situation which must always come with the indifferent logic of facts. Thus, the 
victim of Czolgosz, the late President MacKinley, who gave such impulse to 
the industrial progress of his country through the exclusion of foreign progress, 
had become aware that the time had arrived when it was necesary to makea halt; 
he had found that the policy of confinement could not be continued without 
entailing grave risks; and, as if he had the presentiment of his near end, he 
wished to forewarn his country, and delivered, in almost the last hours of his 
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life, an admirable address, which is the more valuable since it may be considered 
as a real testament. 

Fearing to abuse too much of the condescension of our Honorable colleagues, 
we abstain from quoting integrally that address, notwithstanding that such high 
authority, in support of our thesis, ought to be quoted in extenso and not in a 
fragmentary manner. But we have been most careful in making abstracts of the 
most salient passages of that suggestive document: 

«Our producing capacity has developed in such enormous proportions and 
our products have multiplied in such manner, that the problem ofa larger num- 
ber of markets calls for our urgent and immediate attention. » 


POCO e ee Pewee sess Heese Fes Seer EEE EE HEE HEE HE Boe EEE EH CHEE EOE! CHEE HEH Oe HEEHOEHEH DEB TERHOE Fi DEFOE Or eeH ee £8 FESR + eeesece 


«We shall enlarge the outlets for our increasing surplus by means of reaso- 
nable commercial agreements, which may not interrupt our home production. » 


Pec ce eet Perec erat aw ttedne Freese eeee Sesser es ery FE eSETESE DETEO HH EH Mee eeeHe) Feeeet DO Lae eerees CHEZ EH Hos eoeooH LHBOTHHEH SeeeeeroL 


«We ought not to have too much Bir eas in the visionary security of al- 
ways being able to sell everything, and to buy only little, or nothing.» 


Pee ee Bese oe Bere EH OH LEH EH CHOBE EH Ee HEHE ES THIER REST HO HE BEDE HH VEOH SH MH HHH SG DOE O REDE HEHEHE UTE HHH HE HHH EOD EERE DE HH DORE EHH O EE 


«Reciprocity is the natural blossoming of our admirable industrial develop- 
ment, within our now firmly established policy.» 


Aes eee eet Ha ee es eset ee sewers es Heres sees eseee Dass rosese Boe ES eee FHTES HHEHHE EH (HEHE SHEE ES CHD HEHEHHES OF SHEESH oD Oo HS EE ED EEHE DS 


«We ought to sell wherever we can, and to buy wherever our purchases may 
increase our sales and our productions, thus provoking a larger demand i na- 
tional labor. The period of exclusivism is over. » 


Seow he eee eee ee eee ese es ~H HE He Boe HE OES Fg Hee ee HEHE OE EEHE SE DOS SHEDE HEHEHE S Teese sH os DOBeTHE DT HEBHE THOT HHH He EE es He oH ee SHEE oS 


«A policy . good-will and of friendly commercial relations, would prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit i our times; re- 
prisal measures are not.» 

And, further on, after reminding Blaine with eloquent phrase, he added that 
«he, (Blaine) constantly busied himself with the idea of attaining at an ampler 
trade and at a truer fraternity with the Republics of the New World, »— Presi- 
dent McKinley close his address expressing his hope that the movement in- 
itiated by that statesman «be firmly rooted at the Pan-American Congress that 
meets this Fall at the Capital of Mexico. The good work shall continue :it can not 
be paralyzed. » 

Most unhappily, it does not look as if this Congress should be called upon to 
realize the hopes of the martyr President: the good work shall continue, but in 
the times; and America is to witness, yet, great struggles before attaining «an 
ampler trade and a truer fraternity... .» 


VI. 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


The Washington Conference recommended all the Governments thereat re- 
presented, to give, or grant «concessions favorable to the development of Inter-- 
American banking operations, and most especially, those leading to the estab- 
lishment of an American International Bank, with power to establish branches 
or agencies in the other countries represented at the Conference. » 
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As regards «the concessions favorable to the development of Inter-American 
banking operations, » the Argentine Republic has not felt the necessity of grant- 
ing them, because there exists no restriction whatever, in her legislation, for 
the establishment and operation of Banks of deposit, of issue, and of discount. 
Under the protection of this regime, and as a consequence of the immense de- 
velopment of commerce in the Republic, many and very solid institutions of 
credit have been established in our territory, and they all operate important 
direct banking transactions with the chief commercial centres of the American 
Continent. The importance of these transactions is, naturally, on the increase 
in the ratio in which otir commerce and our communications with other coun- 
tries are being developed. 

The establishment of an American International Bank, recommenedd by the 
Washington Conference, depended especially— according to the Minutes of that 
Conference—on the initiative and the legislation of the United States. This 
difficulty, already done away with, and the Bank once created, the opening of 
agencies of the same in the Argentine Republic shall offer no difficulties what- 
ever. 
The following review ofthe existing Banks, at thecapital city of the Argentine 
Republic, goes toshow,1na most satisfactory manner, that those institutions have 
a standing sufficiently ample and solid to satisfy the needs of commercial transac- 
tions much larger than those actually carried on between the Argentine Republic: 
and the United States of America. 

Banco de la Nacion Argentina. (Bank ofthe Argentine Nation.)—Establish- 
ed by the Law promulgated on the 16th. October 1891, having a ove stock of 
50 millions of pesos, national currency. 

The chief operations of this Bank comprise the receiving of deposits, to be 
disposed of at sight, or on time; the purchase and sale of home and foreign drafts; 
the discounting of bills and of promisory notes, guaranteed at least by two res-: 
ponsible firms, (of merchants, farmers, or manufacturers.) This Bank is not’ 
allowed to make loans to provincial or municipal governments, but is empowered 
to negotiate loans with the National Government, to the extent of $ 2.000,000. 
All the funds destined to fiscal or public payments, as well as all moneys apper- 
taining to estates or to any other judicial business, must be deposited with this 
Batik, 

The «Banco de la Nacién» has eight branches all over the territory of the Re- 
public, and the importance of its operations can be seen by the following figures, 
taken from its Balance-Sheet of June 30, Igor: 


Deposits) x /qieae. Ee 100 million) pesos 
Discounts. “Hae. om epi! ws. x 
Cash on ham. .40 TOV Kt, 3 


It has, besides, 12 million fesos, in gold, destined to the future conversion of 
coin, which sum the Bank uses in operations on foreign exchange. 

Banco Aleman Transatlantico. (Transatlantic German Bank.)—Constituted 

on 26th. June 1,893. Authorized capital, 20 million marks, or £ 3.000.000. Ca- 

pital paid in, 1.274,499 marks, or £ 640,000. Reserve fund, 1.274,499 marks, 
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or say 10% of the paid in capital. Although the Berlin Deutsche Bank has a 
considerable interest inthis Buenos Ayres institution, the «Banco Aleman Tran- 
satlantico» operates with its own elements, as an independent concern. This 
Bank has branches in different cities of Chili. The net profits of this Bank, in 
1899, amounted to £ 70,427. No special Balance—Sheets are published concern- 
ing the Buenos Ayres establishment. _ 

Banco Britanico de la América del Sud. (South America British Bank.)— 


_ Authorized capital, £ 1.000,000. Capital paid in £ 500,000. General reserve 


fund, £ 340,000. Dividends paid, in 1883, 6%; in 1889, 8% ; for the six ensu- 
ing years, up to 1885, 10%; for 1896, 8% ; from 1897 to 1899, 6%. This insti- 
tution has branches in Montevideo and in different cities of Brazil. No special 
Balance--Sheets are published. | 

Banco del Comercio. ( Bank of Commerce.)—This is an Anonymous Com- 
pany, legally constituted on the 23rd. October 1884. Capital, $ 5.000,000 (in na- 
tional currency,) divided into 50,000 shares of $ 100 each. This Bank has sonie 
attaches with the « London Bank of Mexico and South America,» the latter inst1- 
tution having contributed to increase the capital of the « Banco del Comercio.» 

Profits, in 1897-98, $ 175,474.86; in 1898-99, $ 178,012.29. Discounts, in 
I90I, nine millions; Deposits, ten and a half millions; Cash on hand, five mil- 
lions. 

Espafiol del Rio de la Plata. (River Plate Spanish Bank.)— Legally cons- 
tituted on the rst. September 1886. Capital paid in $6.000,000. Reserve fund, in 
1889, $ 1.600,866.37. The dividends paid from the opening of this Bank, up to 
1899, show an average of 1034 % per annum. ‘This Bank has correspondents in 
the United States of North America and in Mexico. 

In 1g01., discounts, 39 millions; deposits, 57 millions; cash on hand, 24 mil- 
lions. 

Francés del Rio de la Plata. (River Plate French Bank).— Legally cons- 
tituted on the zoth. November 1886. Authorized capital, $ 2.000,000, gold. The 
Board of Directors is empowered to increase the capital to $ 4.000,000, Whenever 
they deem it opportune. Reserve fund, $399,039.97, gold. Profits, in 1899, 
$ 215,039.73, gold. In rgor: discounts, 15 millions; deposits, 19 millions; cash 
on hand, 8 millions. 

Italia y Rio de la Plata. (Bank of Italy and River Plate).— Legally cons- 
tituted in June 1872. Paid in capital, $ 5.000,000, gold. Reserve fund, in 1899, 
$ 409,540,22, gold. In this same year, the profits reached the sum of $ 475,400, 
gold. In 1g901., discounts, 29 millions; deposits, 37 millions; cash in hand, 13 
millions. 

Londres y Rio de la Plata. (London and River Plate Bank).—Constituted 
in London, on the 27th. September 1862, with an authorized capital of ...... 
£ 20.000,000. Paid in capital, £ 900,000. Reserve fund, £ 1.000,000. This Bank 
carries on direct transactions with the United States of America and Mexico, 
and has branches in Uruguay and Brazil.—Dividends, in 1893, 12% %} in 1894, 
15 %; in 1895, 16 %; in 1896, 18 %; in 1887, 1898, and 1899., 20 %. Although 
this Bank does not publish special Balance—-Sheets, relating its Buenos Ayres 
establishment, it is estimatedthat the deposits in its vaults exceed 125 millions. 
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Londres y Brasil. (London and Brazil Bank.)—Constituted on the 17th, 
May 1862. Subscribed capital, £ 1.500,000. Paidin capital, £ 750,000. Reserve 
fund, £ 600,000.—Dividends paid, in 1890, 12%; in the seven following years, 
14% 34m 1898, 16% in 1899., 14.2%: 

Nuevo Banco Italiano. (New Italian Bank.)—This Bank was authorized by 
Law of the 27th. July 1887. Paid in capital, $ 3.000,000.—On the 30th. June 
19G0., the reserve fund amounted to $ 207,000, and the prevision fund, to... . 
$ 100,000. Dividends paid: in 1896, 7%; in 1897, 9%; in 1898, 9 %; in 1899, 
14%; In 1900, 11%.—In Igor., discounts, 10 millions; deposits, 12 millions; 
cash in hand, 3 millions. 

Popular Argentino. (The Argentine Popular Bank.)—Legally constituted 
on the 26th. Aplril 1887. This Bank is a Credit Codperative Association, having 
a capital of $ 1.000,000, in national currency, with power to increase it up to 
$ 10.000,000., national currency. Paid in capital, $ 2.188,288.— Reserve fund, 
and prevision fund, $ 739,716.26.—Dividends paid during 12 years, amount to 
$ 18.20 per share of $ 20.00, which is equivalent to 91%, being an average per 
annum of $7.59%. Profits for the year 1899., $ 302,381.03., national currency. 

Popular Italiano. (The Italian Popular Bank).—This is a codperative Bank, 
constituted on the 12th. November 1808. Paid in capital, $ 181 ,000. Reserve 
fund, $8,800. 

Target and London Bank, Limited.— Authorized by Decree dated the 
20th. September 1899.—It has branches at Rio Gallegos (in the Argentine Te- 
rritory of Santa Cruz), and in several cities of the Republic of Chili. Authorized 
capital, £ 1.000,000.—Paid in capital, £ 500,000.—Reserve fund, £ 50,000. For 
the last five years it has paid dividends at the rate of 5%. 

Besides the above mentioned institutions of credit, many others, of less impor- 
tance, exist in the Republic, doing business in the different provinces, although 
their capital, taken together, does not amount to a very considerable sum. 

To close this chapter,we shall lay before this Conference the following tabu- 
lar statement which shows the monthly movement at the Bankers? Clearing 
Flouse, of Buenos Ayres, in 1900, calling your attention to the fact that several 
Banks—such as the Nation’s Bank, for instance, — do not settle their operations 
through the Clearing House. 


TOTAL IN GOLD AND 


MONTHS. PEHSOS, GOLD. PESOS, PAPER. PAPER, IN GOLD PESOS. 
Beary so paseue 89.238,915 46 210,831,634 FO 415.188,755 oo 
Mepruary..iit. castes 57.218,590 44 1.44.392,506 00 274.450, 362 07 
eer Ol 26: . katie ees 57-478,809 12 156.173,032 O04 286,822,365 16 
PAD oss Phas olag ste ee 49.742,622 60 134.562,334 68 247.627,315 85 
Maa gree. ste one cae yan 54.604,949 72 141.266,656 56 266.858,040 92 
J) Ae tpenete ola» mee aces 58.001,931 98 154.348,227 22 286.998,645 65 
J eyes fete Sees 45-985,601 00 122.655,933 48 232.883,419 12 
AUST atts eae 57-388,404 42 149.328,366 86 283.674,621 58 
September on... see 47.275,284 80 122.436,041 44 233: 3004134207 
October: 3 ui seaeen 55-450,611 12 £44, 322,145 76 273.466,619 05 
Novembernat eon 57:3. 4yge ego 147.155,369 38 280.124,687 60 
December 40 hae: 66, oa gI2 29 166.737,513 98 25 
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3,402.660,743 
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AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE-BREEDING. 


-— 


The Argentine Republic is a country essentially agricultural and catttle— 
breeding. * Its extensive plains, the fertility of its soil, its temperate climate, 
favorable—as very few others—to the raising of cereals and to cattle—breeding, 
offer to the labor and exertions of colonist and farmer exceptionally advanta 
geous conditions, and cause us to stand already among the larger grain and 
meat exporting countries of the World. Our crops of wheat and Indian cori 
(maize) per capita, represent 42.33 bushels, against 42,in the United States and 
in Denmark; 30, in Canada; 23, in Sweden; 20, in Russia; 19, in France; and 8, 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 

In 1872, the area of cultivated land did not reach more than 130,000 hectares; 
in 1888, it had increased to 815,438 hectares; and, in 1895, to 2.049,638 hecta- 
res. In 1899, the area of wheat-sown land reached 3.200,000 hectares, which 
yielded 2.697,417 tons of wheat. 

To Indian corn (Maize) belongs the second place in the production of cereals 
in the Republic. In 1899, there were about one million hectares under cultiva- 
tion, which, at the rate of 18 fanegas (of 100 kilos each), yielded 1.8000,000 me- 
trical tons of corn. 

To avoid insisting on the detailing of other cereals, we think it will suffice 
to establish this fact: that the cultivated land which, according to the Agrarian-— 
Pecuarian Census, of 1833, amounted to 2,4222,995 hectares; and in 1895, they 
had already reached 4.895,000 hectares. Again, in 1899, the area devoted to the 
culture of wheat, Indian corn (maize), flax, and fruit trees, sugar—cane, and 
vineyards, attained a total of 7.000,000 hectares, as may be seen by the following 
table, where is also shown the value of the different harvests, in the same year: 








PRODUCTS. HECTARES. VALUE. 

UTE scott dS BRAN aE Pe oe 3.400, 000 $ 95.000,000 gold. 
Pmeiany Corl (NAIZe).\-..-.ccran.tee ne I.400,000 23.000,000_,, 
Nor ae Si oo a oes 700,000 27.000,000_,, 
BAe COKE AIS yieehsd i. 1%). etaltee eb us, 80,000 2.800,000 ,, 
MACUL Fee ete Via Bee siars vo bicin Saeco atta ve oh 950,000 g0.000,000 ,, 
Pel APNE Ondo ds debian sor v's ana 18,000 1,260,000 _,, 
Sih Cuk SUE tt oe eer ae 50,000 4.750,000 ,, 
Winevyards. ccc. ais aces. iene ree 35,000 g.500,000 _,, 
doy oy: Vere: 0 tp PN OPT ete ere Reale os 15,000 3.900,000 _,, 
Other cultures ..o uke eee pee. 350,000 17.500,000_,, 
‘TOPAE. ae. < 6.938,000 $ 274.710,000 ,, 





The exports of the chief agricultural products, from 1894, have been—in 
metrical tons—as follows: 


* It has a population somewhat over 5.000 ooo inhabitants. and a surface of 2.865,620 square kilometres 
comprised between 22° and 53° South latitude. 
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YEARS. WHEAT. MAIZE. FLAX. 
OSE ge iot Sane oS stoougshocds . 1,608,000 54,876 104,435 
UNS CARRERE o° pon Madiigacoda: I1.010,000 722,318 276,443 
Caren ©) clot teodasns 523,000 1.570,517 229,675 
TSO 7iss + --/2eieataRmet oceans a: ; 101,845 374,942 152,477 
EROS. e+ e+ - + sles mmm Mmeie ene. 645,161 717,105 158,904 
“WSX6]¢ FASEB A503. & das eh dane 1.713,429 i9ui16,276 pa Oe Pg oe 
TE QOO.is-. ise seeemepees + cae aeerigait' 2.042,167 740,685 201,093 


The value of agricultural products exported, has increased, these last years, 
in a most remarkable manner, the year 1897 excepted, in which natural causes, 
as drought, the invasion of grasshoppers, etc., caused the total amount of our 
trade in that class of products to decrease. In 1896, our exports reached . 
$41.406,438, in gold. In 1897, the above amount decreased $ 23.336,369, gold, 
to jump up, in 1898, to $42.692,922, gold, and reach, in 1899, the amount of 
$65.155,995, gold—a figure, the last one, which is an equivalent to 324 per 
thousand, of the total amount of all exports during the year. 

For moving the immense volume of her harvests, the Argentine Republi 
has at her command all the help and the facilities which the most improved agri- 
cultural machinery can afford, and yearly increases the capital invested in 
agricultural implements by adding a considerable number of mowers, harrows, 
steam—ploughs, etc., etc., to her immense stock. In order to have an idea of the 
importance attained by our imports in agricultural machines—which are admit- 
ted duty free—it will suffice to state, that the value of said machines was, in 
1893, of $3.707,130, gold; in 1896, of $1.202,570, gold; in 1897, of $1:072,128, 
gold; and, lastly, in 1899, of $2.227,332, gold. Almost all of these machines 
and implements come from the United States of America, and constitute one 
of the most important items of the shipments from that country to the Argen- 
tine markets. 

Notwithstanding the considerable development attained by our agriculture 
—of which we have just given avery slight idea—the chief source of riches— 
the mother—industry, so to say—of the Argentine Republic, has been, and 
continues to be, cattle-breeding. In 1899, the exports, in products of this in- 
dustry, reached a total value of $115.546,906, in gold, or 625 per thousand of 
the total value of all our exports in that year. According to the Census of 1895, 
the figures of which, on this subject, have proved to be quite defficient, the Ar- 
gentine Republic had 21.701,526 head of horned cattle; 4.446,859 horses; 
74.379,502 sheep; 562,766 hogs; 483,369 mules; and 2.748,860 goats; that is to 
say, a total of 104.412,942 head of all kinds of cattle, estimated at .. 
$ 1,136.780,411, in national currency. 

The rapid propagation of sheep in the Southern territories of the Repu- 
blic, admirably suited for their breeding, as well as the invasion of new lands 
by horned cattle, have brought the result of our counting, at present, over go 
million sheep, and that the horned cattle has: considerably increased, not only 
in quantity but also in quality, owing to the constant improvement of breeds 
aimed at by our estanceeros (farmers, or cattle-men ). The introduction into the 
country of full-blooded animals, destined to breeding purposes, has attained 
considerably high figures of late. Referring only to the time elapsed from 1896 


so” 
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to 1900, it will suffice to mention that the cattlemen of the Argentine have im- 
ported, as many as 6,231 head of horned cattle, 235,734 sheep, and 1,227 horses 
—all of these animals proceeding from the first breeders in Europe and the 
United States of America. 

The export trade of live cattle is extremely important, although not as much 
as the one of dried, salted, and iced or frozen meat. In 1895, the amount of our 
exports of that kind to different countries—among which are to be counted 
Chili, Uruguay, and Bolivia—reached 408,126 head of horned cattle, and 496,946 
sheep; in 1896, it reached 385,539 head of horned cattle, and 512,016 sheep; 
in 1897, 238,121 head of the former, and 504,128 of the latter; in 1898, 359,296 
of the former, and 577,813 of the latter; in 1899, 312,150 of the former, and 
543,458 of the latter. The foregoing figures give a total export—during the five 
years quoted—of 1.703,232 head of horned cattle and of 2.634,361 sheep, all 
alive. 

The chief meat market of the Argentine Republic, is England. The follow- 
ing tabular statement shows our export of heifers—zin different forms— destin- 
ed to that country, from 1894 to 1900. 


HEIFERS EXPORTED TO ENGLAND. 


YEARS, ALIVE. FROZEN. SALTED. TOTALS. 
Bea tert tem siacie sce y tel azeaisne'es e500 SOO LNs sagan 8,300 
MPG iA cece na ties inves erc yeas vo 49,908 4,000 peeeeeeee 53,908 
1896...... oi no ieaim an tanta oes 66,000 S¥QUean oes ta8s ae 74,000 
RAGGA i ccces atone: se MOEN Soba er ss 83,000 UEPSOOME: Tiss s-eses 94, 500 
OS oR oa eke adios Br oe Sa ani 97,000 16,500 ——seevnsees 113,500 
BCD ta eae yale aes «sw Ka esle 91,200 2935 CREB BS tema nao e'e 119,550 
RNR EP SEE cars Sows vag ee 66,500(in 34 ms.) 34,000 20,000 120, 500 


The exports of frozen sheep, in these last years, are not less considerable, 
and are shown in the following statement: 


YEARS. Frozen Sheep. 
rey ote tweens are deta < eislouis aides = Harte pwn. c arin suiaw's amaluhs ce a v« 2.464,941 
ESO Mis epee mu ransie nate v ay eric) wojscusnn pens pom ge ens me ten ane sein aneigteedins d+ 2.485,949 
HOS sh 2 Gh oy abtiohia? yoni] shud Bbn gtr Jace Ase conoibc Ae sotcr Seeiseer > daenen setae 2.372,969 


The industry of salting is, also, a very important one, an it is represented 
—in the Census of 1895, the figures of which have become obsolete—by 39 
establishments, commanding a capital of $37.000,000 gold. : 

The abundance of our flocks makes the Argentine one of the chief wool- 
producing countries of the World. During the fiscal year, from October rst, 1899 
to September 30th, 1900, 182,000 tons of wool were exported, of a value of.... 
$61.000,000, gold. The fall in the prices of wool, after that date, is the cause 
for the decrease in our exports of 1900-901, which will not reach the above amount, 
although they will certainly exceed $40.000,000, gold. 

The considerable increase in the area of cultivated lands, as well as the in- 
crease of cattle—breeding and of the industries relationed therewith, in the Ar- 
gentine, must be credited to the affluence of Kuropean immigrants. From 1857, 
when the immigrating current began to flow towards our country, initiating itself 
with the modest total of 4,951 persons,—up to December 31st, 1899, 2.564,391 
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immigrants have landed in our shores; of these, 882,596 have since left, and 
consequently 1.681,795, oran average of 39,111 perannum, haveremained among 
us. This figure, annually added to the national population is rather exiguous; 
but in spite of its exiguity, it must encourage us, when we think that other na- 
tions, notwithstanding their rapid development, have not increased their popu- 
lation in a more considerable ratio than we have done. 


py ITie 


PATENTS AND ’TRADE-MARKS. 


The Washington Conference resolved to recommend the adhesion to the 
Treaties on Literary and Artistic Copyrights, on Patents of Invention, and on 
Commerce and Trade-marks, as framed by the South American Congress of 
Montevideo. 

This Congress, promoted through the initiative of the Argentine and the 
Oriental Uruguay Republic, constitutes, without any doubt, one of the most 
sympathetic manifestations of the community of juridical principles among the 
American natives. The variety and the importance of the Treaties that were 
framed at that Congress, the thorough acquaintance with the subjects discus- 
sed, the serene altitude in which these discussions were always kept by the 
eminent Plenipotentiaries who participated in them, constitute the most power- 
ful and efficient effort, and the most advanced step, in South America, in the 
sense of binding together those States with the uniformity of their Private Law, 
facilitating their frequent civil, commercial and industrial transactions, and the 
inter—change of scientific and literary productions. 

The Argentine Republic could not lend a deaf ear to the recommendation 
from the Washington Conference, and her National Congress enacted its Law 
No. 3192, dated December 11th, 1894, fully approving the Montevideo Treaties. 

This Law reads thus: 

«Art. 1st. The Treaties on Civil, Commercial and Penal Law, as well as 
the Treaties on Procedure, Literary and Artistic Copyrigth , on Commerce and 
Trade—Marks and Patents of Invention, and the Convention referring to the | 
Practice of Learned Professions, which Were sanctioned by the South—American 
Congress of Private International Law that convened at Montevideo on the 25th, 
of August, 1888, and which was signed by the Plenipotentiaries of the Republic, 
are hereby approved. » 

These Treaties thus made extensive to the Literary, Artistic and Industrial 
Copyrights of the American nations, constitute the guarantee of a right granted 
by the National Constitution, which declares, in its Article 17th, the following: 
« Any author, or inventor, 1s the exclusive owner of his work, invention, or dis- 
covery, for the term fixed by Law. » 

The development in our agricultural and manufacturing production asked for 
a more efficient sanction, destined to impart protection to the producers’ and 
manufacturers’ credit, and for a more expeditions and simple proceeding in the 
course of judicial debates. ; 
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The National Congress gave full satisfaction to this exigency by enacting a 
new Law on Trade—marks,which was promulgated on the 23rd. November 1900. 

These antecedents authorize us to state that, both in the control of her In- 
ternal Law and in the control of International Law, the Argentine Republic has 
completed her positive legislation, imparting—through the Montevideo Treaty 
on Commerce and Trade—marks, granted by the signatory nations—all the pro- 
tection and all the guarantees consecrated by the national laws in favor of Trade— 
marks duly registered within her own territory. 


IX. 


EXTRADITION 


The Washington Conference, on proposal of its Committee on Extradition, 
recommended the adoption of the Treaty on International Penal Law, framed 
by the South American Congress of Montevideo, adding thereto that those coun- 
tries that might have not celebrated Extradition treaties with the United States 
of America, ought to do so. 

Both recommendations have been duly complied with by the Argentine Re- 
public, and she has ratified the Treaty on International Penal Law, to which 
reference has been made, and has celebrated an Extradition Treaty with the 
United States, which is, at present, the law for both countries. (Extradition 
Treaty, celebrated at Buenos Ayres, on 26th, September, 1896.) 

These recommendations were naturally adaptable to the liberal doctrines 
which are the core of her legislation. 

Extradition is a practice suggested by the universal sentiment which applies 
and enforces punishment for the perpetrated crime, wherever it may have been 
perpetrated. It has developed in parallel lines with the degree of confidence 
which the proper administration of justice, in any country, has inspired to the 
remaining countries. 

Owing to this, the Argentine Republic duly honoring the judicial regime in 
other countries, before celebrating the treaties to which reference has been made, 
and making abstraction of all agreements of an international character, has con- 
secrated, in her Extradition Law bearing the date of the 25th. August 1885, this 
doctrine: «The delivery of culprits (common delinquents) to any country asking 
for their delivery, under the sole condition of reciprocity, whether there be pre- 
existent treaties, or not.» 

Otherwise, the doctrines underlying the treatiesand laws of the Republic, on 
the subject we are dealing with, may be condensed as follows: 

ist. Extradition proceeds when the case is one of common delinquency. 

and. Political refugees cannot be extradited, as the assylum offered them by 
the country of refuge is inviolable; but the Nation giving them a refuge is bound 
to prevent that refugees perform, in its territory, acts which may endanger public 
peace in the country where they have trespassed. 

3rd. Whichever may be the nationality of the agent, of the victim, or of the 
damaged party, the offense shall bejudged by the courts of justice, and be punish- 
ed by the laws of the Nation within which territory said offense was perpetrated, 
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Ath. The offences committed on board merchant vessels, shall be judged and 
punished by the laws of the State in whose territory they were perpetrated. 

Pursuant with her purpose of surrounding with the greatest respect and 
authority the administration of justice of other nations, the Argentine Republic 
has initiated,"in her last treaties, the extradition of her own citizens responsible 
for offenses in a foreign country—a reform still opposed by European nations. 
This innovation has been consecrated by the Treaty on International Penal 
Law, of Montevideo (1889), and, with an optional character, by the Extradition 
Treaty with England, signed at Buenos Ayres on the 22nd. May 1889, and 
ratified and exchanged on the 15th. December 1893, and in the Extradition 
Treaty with the United States of America, of September 26th. 1896. 

Notwithstanding the facilities afforded by Law, the extradition cases are 
few, which vouches for the moral condition of the numerous immigrants cons- 
tantly arriving to our shores. The following statistical notice, from the « Me- 
moria de la Direccién de Inmigracién,» corresponding to the year 1900, shows 
what the average incoming flow of passengers and immigrants was, in said year: 





Passengers from European and other countries. 7,108 
Passengers from Montevideo. . rita, 70 2 mal 0,440 weenie 

Immigrants from European... . ... .-. ——— 

and Other COUNtTICS aaMmmr. |... Geen, 1, meiner tno gesleaT 

° @ . 
Imoicrants irom Montevideo . 90a. oe a2iOn Leena 
otal. kc gesee mee 132,456 
xX 


THE MONTEVIDEO ['REATIES. 


The Washington Conference, on proposal of its Committee on International 
Law, recommended the adhesion to the Treaties on International Private Law, 
on Civil, Commercial, and Procedure Laws; and also the adoption of the prin- 
ciple that the legalization of documents should be considered as being in due 
form, provided it be done in strict compliance with the laws of the country where- 
from said legalization proceeds, and provided the documents be duly authenti- 
cated by the diplomatic or consular agent, from the country where said documents 
are to be used, said agent having been appointed by that governmentand residing 
in the other country at the time of that legalization. 

Not a very long time had elapsed before the Argentine Republic ratified, giv- 
ing them the authority of a legal precept, both recommendations, to which re- 
ference has been made, as it appears from the Law No. 4192, promulgated on 
the 11th. day of December 1894. | 

The Treaty on Civil Law had openly repudiated, in every thing referring 
to the general ability for entering into contracts and for enforcing personal rights, 
the nationality system, Which had been erroneously followed by the Congress of 
Jurisprudence, convened at Lima, for the adoption of the «domicile system,» which 
has for its support the authority of the most renowned jurists—as Savigny and 
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Story—the consecration of the legislations of Germany, England, Austria, the 
United States, Paraguay, and the Argentine Republic. 

For the Treaty on Commercial Law, after uniforming its principles with those 
of the Treaty on Civil Law, the project of the respective Committee of the Con- 
gress of Jurisprudence, of Lima, and the enlightened exposé of reasons, the work 
of the eminent Peruvian Jurist, Dr. Don ‘Antonio Arenas, had been followed 
and enlarged. 

As regards the Treaty on the Law of Procedure, also ratified, and therefore 
converted intothe Nation’s law, itrules the legalization of the findings or homolo- 
gated decisions of arbitrators, the public deeds and authenticated documents, 
the judicial requisitions and rogatory letters issued in a foreign country, in the 
same form as recommended by the Washington Conference. Article 4th, of said 
Treaty, is a proof thereof; it reads thus: 

«Legalization is deemed performed in due form, when it is practiced accord- 
ing to the laws of the country wherefrom the document proceeds, and when said 
document has been authenticated by the diplomatic or consular agent, duly 
accredited in that country, orin the locality, by the Government of the country 
within the territory of which the document is to have its desired effect.» 

Different administrative resolutions, and decisions, of an international cha- 
racter, have established—in the Argentine Republic—the greatest facilities 
for the legalization and the filing, with the national authorities, of documents 
proceeding from a foreign country. (Decrees of October rth, 1872., and of May 
20th, 1885., and Agrement with Brazil, signed at Buenos Ayres on the r4th. of 
february 1880.) 


Pcl 


ARBITRATION. 


ARBITRABLE JUSTICE IN AMERICA. 


Sn 


In the development of the international relations of the XI Xth. Century, Arbi- 
tration constitutes one of the brightest pages of the political history of the New 
World, because it has exalted the ideal of Law above the prepotency of Might, 
extending the empire of Justice—Wwhich is Peace—to where reigned before, as 
the absolute sovereign, Violence. 

Arbitration, in America, is, therefore, an institution of Common Law, a Law 
of Nations, because—as Grotius teaches us—when a practice has become gene- 
ralized in the international community, it can not be founded but in its harmo- 
nizing itself with the rational criterion of men, With the dictates of morals; or, 
otherwise, it is the expression of their will. In the first case, it is an institution 
of Natural Law; in the second case, it is an institution of Common Law. 

The Delegates for the Argentine Republic are ignorant whether the Nations 
of the New World that, in the century just closed, hoisted the flag of Arbitra_ 
tiou— which represents the reign of Justice before the peoples—only to let it 
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fall in the beginning century, or to allow it to pass into the hands of European, 
Asiatic, or African States, out of selfishnes, or out of impotence. 

But they are aware that, in the last decade, after the Washington Conference, 
they have reiterated their adhesion, and have strengthened the fraternal ties 
which unite them, wherever they have met—only a few of them, or many of them 
—to deliberate about their most vital interests. Let us cite, at once, a single an- 
tecedent which directly concerns us. The fact is extremely recent that it may 
have been forgotten. Here, in the City of Mexico, the Junta of Delegates for this 
Republic, for Ecuador, for Guatemala, for Salvador, for Nicaragua, for Honduras, 
and for Costa Rica, convened in August 1896, refused to adjourn, in spite of 
there being no guorum, before having emphatically condemned «any right to ter- 
ritorial annexation not being the result of absolutely free transactions, no matter 
which may be the reason or pretext on which it could be based ; » acknowledging, 
besides, that «the best and most splendid crowning of this edifice, would be Com- 
pulsory Arbitration, under certain rules embracing all possible origins of casas 
bellz.» 

One would imagine to read here, in this noble city, those manly words, written 
on the metal of her coins and on the stones of her secular walls. 

As regards the Argentine Republic, we are authorized to repeat, in her name, 
to this Second Pan—American Conference, what she said to Chili in 1879 and to 
Colombia in 1880, what she has invariably realized in facts, and which she syn- 
thesizes in her international policy:—«that with, or without, treaties, the Argen- 
tine Government is decided to put an end to international disputes, by means of 
Arbitration. » 


Soe 


Nine Congreses, or Conferences, in which the American States have played 
the only or the chief part, have successively ratified, and from the dawn of their 
emancipation up tothe present hour, have given theiradhesion to the principle of 
Permanent Arbitration, as a guarantee of Peace: the Panama Congress, in 1826; 
the Congress of Lima, in 1847 and 1463; the Conference of Caracas in 1883; the 
Pan—American Congress of Washington in 1890; the Iberian—American Jurispru- 
dence Congress, of Madrid,in 1892; the Delegates’ Junta, of the City of Mexico, in 
1896; the Iberian—American Congress, of Madrid, in 1900; and the Scientific 
Congress, of Montevideo, in March rgotr. 

It can be assured that all the American Republics, without any exception, 
have acknowledged this principle, a principle pacifier far excellence, in their in- 
ternational relations, and which has been consigned—in some of their treaties— 
as a compulsory clause, in ample terms and without any bashful obstacles; while 
five of them have raised the doctrine to the high sphere of a constitutional pre- 
cept, it being thus transmuted into an unmovable base of their political organiza- 
tion and into an unchangeable standard for peoples and governments. 

As an homage and as a model, we hereafter copy the relative articles of those 
Constitutions: 

L:cuador.— Constitution of March 31st. 1878.—Art. 116.—In every nego- 

tiation forthe celebration of international treaties of amity and commerce, it shall 
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be proposed that all disputes, between the contracting parties, be decided by arbi- 
tration through one, or more, friendly Powers, and without having recourse to wat. 

Republicof San Domingo.— Constitution of May 2oth. 1880.—Art.97.—The 
powers entrusted by this Constitution with the faculty of declaring war, shall 
not go to that extreme without previously making overtures for arbitration 
through one, or more, friendly Powers. In order to affirm this principle, the fol- 
lowing clause shall be inserted in all the international treaties which the Re- 
public may celebrate: «All disputes which might arise between the contracting 
parties shall be submitted to arbitration, through one, or more, friendly nations, 
before having recourse to war. » 

Onited States of Brazil.— Constitution a February 24th. 1891.— Art. 34.— 
It competes exclusively to the National Congress: . . . . «II. To empower the 
Government to declare war, should arbitration have failed. » 

Venezuela.— Constitution of June 21st. 1893.—Art. 141.—In the Interna- 
tional Treaties of Amity and Commerce, this clause shall be inserted: «All dis- 
putes between the contracting parties shall be submitted to arbitration, through. 
one, or more, friendly Powers, without having recourse to war.» 

Greater Republic of Central America.—The Amapala Treaty of Union.— 
June 20th. 1894.—This Treaty, made, out of the three States of Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Salvador, one single entity; and, among the fundamental bases 
of the Union, the following is to be found: « Art. 4th., Section 2.—In every In- 
ternational Treaty of Amity which the Diet may celebrate, the clause shall be 
expressly inserted, that all disputes arising, shall be decided, in an ineludible 
manner and without any exception, by means of arbitration. » 

Such are, Messrs. Delegate, the best and most eminent titles which Young 
America has to invoke before the Old World; such is the day she won in that 
unrelented struggle which civilized mankind has been fighting in earnest, in 
order that Justice replaces War, and that the juridical order which reigns in the 
society of men may reign in the society of Nations. 

Most assuredly, the secular tree does not die in one day, nor can the ideal 
which the persevering labor of the most eminent statesmen has engraved in 
the conscience of peoples, be snatched in a more or less hasty debate. 

And, since every one of the American Nations, represented in this Confer- 
ence, has bound itself, through solemn treaties — which is, for them, the supre- 
me law — to submit to arbitration any dispute that may arise among them; which 
reason could be invoked not to make this reasonable means for a solution exten- 
sive to other nations? 

What Mexico got from the United States, and what the United States got from 
Mexico, and was transformed into a law—by the Treaty of Guadalupe—Hidalgo, 
(Art. 21),—shall not be deserved by the other States of America? 

The engagement to submit to arbitration any disagreement or dispute about 
any of the stipulations of the Treaty celebrated at Washington on the roth. of 
July 1888, or about any other question relating her political or commercial rela- 
tzons—that engagement in force between Mexico and Ecuador, can it not be 
made extensive to the other Nations called to this Conference with the purpose 
of affirming Peace and Fraternity,—the base of their reciprocal prosperity? 
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And what we say of the United States, of Ecuador, and of Mexico, can be 
repeated of all and every one of the States of America, bound together by trea- 
ties that comprise the compromissory clause, ample and binding. 

Here is another example—not to quote many analogous ones— offered us 
by Brazil and Bolivia, in their Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation, ce- 
lebrated at Rio de Janeiro on the 31st. day of July 1896, ratified by the latter, 
and pending of ratification by the former, the compromissory clause of which ~ 
contains nothing objectionable to its being made extensive to all the other re- 
publics, which, all of theni—nobody can ignore it—are inspired in the same 
spirit of keeping their friendly relations inalterable. The clause reads thus:— 

«Art. 35th. The High Contracting Parties, with the earnest desire of keep- 
ing inalterable their friendly relations, hereby agree that all disagrements or 
disputes which henceforth may arise between both Nations, even proceeding from 
facts or circumstances previous to this present Treaty, be decided upon by Ar- 
bitration, in conformity with the principles recommended by the Washington 
International Conference (April 1890), and by the Regulations approved by the 
Institute of International Law, at the meeting of The Hague, in 1895; with the 
amendments and modifications which, henceforth, may take place between both 
Nations, even in case of their being previous to this present Treaty.» 

What we have said about the United States, Mexico, Brazil aud Bolivia, could 
also be said about the other American States, whose Treaties we abstain from 
quoting for brevity sake, especially those existing between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chili, which, from 1855 to 1898, have entered into five treaties bind- 
ing them by a clause of compulsory arbitration. 

No less friendly and fraternal is the sentiment dominating the Conventional 
Law in force and vigor as regards standing engagements of the American Na- 
tions in their relations with European Powers. 

Permanent stipulations of compulsory and ample Arbitration, bind, in fra- 
ternal ties, the United Mexican States and the Kingdom, of Belgium, as fol- 
lows: : 

«In the unhappy event of any disagreement or dispute taking place between 
the High Contracting Parties, which may lead to misunderstanding and inter- 
ruption of their friendly relations, it is hereby agreed and stipulated that, if 
after all the means for a frank, peaceful, and harmonius discusion be exhaust- 
ed, and no good intelligence or agreement can be reached, an exten/e then fail- 
ing, both High Contracting Parties, by mutual consent, shall have recourse to 
Arbitration, through a third Power, the friend of both, in order to avoid, in this 
way, a rupture compelling them to war against each other.» (Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation. City of Mexico, November roth, 1839, art. 7th.) 

In a similar wording, with the same foreseeing solicitude, and with like bear- 
ing as regards binding and ample engagements, there areexpressclausestending 
to secure the peaceful solution of any conflict; in the Treaties of Amity, Com- 
merce and Navigation, actually in force between Peru and Belgium (London, 
May 16th, 1850); Costa Rica and Italy (San Jose, April 14th, 1863); Venezuela, 
Spain and Belgium (1882 and 1884); Salvador and Switzerland (Berne, October 
30th, 1883); and Ecuador and Belgium, France and Spain. This last Treaty 
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(with Spain), which was signed at Madrid on May 23rd, 1888, stipulates the 
following, which deserved the recommendations of the Iberian—American Con- 
gress of 1892: ? 

«Art. 1st. Any difference or dispute which may arise between Spain and 
Ecuador, either about the interpretation of ‘Treaties in vigor and force, or about 
any point that may have not been foreseen in said Treaties, in case of failure to 
come to a mutual understanding in a friendly manner, shall be submitted to Ar- 
bitration through a friendly Power proposed and accepted by common consent. » 

Well, then, Messrs. Delegates, those stipulations agreed upon by the Nations 
of America with the Nations of Europe, can not be eluded by the countries of 
this New World, if not owing to the so often repeated identity. of origin, of race, 
and of common glories, at least owing to the not less repeated rule—never ab- 
sent in any Commercial treaty—of the «most favored nation.» 

Every one of the Nations here represented has, therefore, juridic antecedents 
of its own to be respected, a diplomatic tradition to keep, and, above all these 
motives, a fidelity to the noblest ideals, which decorum, the exigencies of civi- 
lization, and even interest itself, can never allow to be forgotten. 


S 3. 

The Pan-American Conferences have had for objetive two chief ends: the 
adoption of means tending to the securing of permanent peace, and the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between each other of the Nations of the New 
World. 

Different objectives had called together the first Assemblies of Independent 
America. At the Panama Congress, convened by Bolivar and recommended by 
Monteagudo in his writings; at the Congress of Lima, in 1847; and at the meet- 
ing generally known as 7ratado Continental (Continental Treaty ), the foremost 
preoccupation was the Confederacy of the American States, their alliance, the as” 
’ sembling of all their armed forces in order to check the advances of Kuropean 
Nations. The political issues became transformed into conciliatory and economi- 
cal purposes since the Argentine Government, in answer to the solicitation to 
give its adhesion to the Commercial Treaty, marked the new direction to be fol- 
lowed by future Conferences in the sense of strengthening the ties which united 
those Nations, by giving uniformity to the ruling principles of their respective 
legislations. (Note from the Argentine Government to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, dated November roth, 1862.) 

That attitude exerted doubtless an influence in the new tendency of the labors 
initiated by the Congress of Jurisprudence, held at Lima, and crowned by such 
a brilliant success at the Congress of Private International Law, which met at 
Montevideo in the year 1880. 

What did the First Pan-American Conference do, to secure permanent peace 
in America—-that being the chief point in its programme—because without peace, 
the time spent in the debates about railway construction, about maritime com- 
munications, about banks, etc., etc., would be a time sadly lost; because without 
peace there can be no production, and therefore, there can be no commercial inter- 
change? 
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In response toan initiative of the Argentine and the Brazilian Delegations, the 
Washington Pan-American Conference approved—almost unanimously—the 
bases of three Projects intimitaly linked together, which were hailed by all 
friends of Justice: 

tst. A declaration in favor of a pacific-solution for all international disputes, 
and the bases for a Compulsory Arbitration Treaty, to be observed in all present | 
and future questions not affecting national independence. 

and. ‘The recommendation of the same plan, as regards European Nations. 

3rd. ‘The elimination of the principle of Conquest from the American Public 
Law. 4 


What shall the Second Pan—American Conference do in the same sense: ...? 


S 4. 


The Treaty framed by the Washington Conference, in 1890, marks an epoch 
in the diplomatic history of Arbitration, and may be compared to the one cele- 
brated between the United States and England, on the 8th. of May 1871, which 
was considered by Gladstone as «the solemn international consecration of that 
sentiment of equity that has discovered a better means of arranging fe 
between States than the brutal decision of the sword.» 

M. Revon, in his book on International Arbitration, crowneed by the Insti- 
tute of France, does not hesitate in considering the date of that Treaty, (1890) 
as a glorious journey won by the friends of Peace; and Desjardins judges it as 
the initial point of an extraordinary progress, because the solution of interna- 
tional conflicts does not remain any more, as formerly, subordinate to the whims 
of a Government, or to the arbitrary and changing resolutions of an ignorant 
or prejudiced Chamber. The solution was written beforehand; and, to have 
recourse to force, it would have been necessary to openly step out of the precincts 
of Law. | 

You may discard all possible exaggeration from the above judgements; it 
will always remain, as an unquestionable truth, that the Washington Confer- 
ence gave the formula and the expression of the American sentiment, conse- 
crating in a solemn form its decision to always elude violent means—the employ ~ 
of force—to affirm the reign of lawful and reasonable order. 

Mr. Blaine, at the closing of the Conference, undoubtedly formulated his 
country’s judgement and that of the civilized World, on the labors of that As- 
sembly, when he said: «If this Congress had only one of its acts to be proud of, 
we should dare to call the World’s attention to the reasoned, confiding, and solemn 
consecration, by the two vast Continents, of the maintenance of Peace, and of 
Prosperity, the offspring of Peace.» « We look upon this new M/agna Charta— 
continued the eminent statesman—which suppresses War, and substitutes Ar- 
bitration among American Republics in its’ place, as the first result, and the 
most important one, of the International American Congress;» and President 
Harrison took leave of the members of that Congress, addressing them these 
prophetic words: «It is with pleasure that I have seen adopted this Resolntion 
which shall be a pledge of Peace for the American States represented at the Con- 
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gress ; whoever rises a hostile hand against another, shall not deserve to be par- 
doned. » 

And the same President Harrison, on addressing the Senate, asking that 
Body to ratify the three projects of Compulsory Arbitration, of extension of 
the same to European Powers, and the one relating the condemning of the prin- 
ciple of Conquest, in his Message of the 3rd. of September 1890, stated that «the 
ratification of these Treaties shall constitute one of the happiest and most ho- 
peful incidents in the History of the Western Hemisphere.» 


XII 


ARBITRABLE JURISDICTION. 
y Sur: 


Arbitration in itself needs no discussion at all. But, if it is to be an effica- 
cious and rea] means of securing Peace, it is necesary not to pall it with reti- 
cences or restrictions the result of which will be exceptions, diminishing or 
destroying the precept. Every exception to compulsory arbitration is a door 
opened to war; and if it be evident that humanitarian progress must be gradual 
in order that the success attained prepares for the one to be achieved, it is no 
less evident that nothing should excuse a retrocession in the doctrines which 
American Law has consecrated in a solemn and definite form. 

tlhe day shall come—and assuredly that day can not be remote—when all 
arbitration jurisdiction is to be enclosed within one single article of Universal 
Positive Law, compiled in analogous wording to that of the pending Treaty, 
celebrated, between the Argentine Republic and the Kingdon of Italy, on the 
23rd. June 18098: 

«The High Contracting Parties hereby obligate themselves to submit to Ar- 
bitrable Judgement any controversies, of whatever nature, that, for any cause 
whatsoever, may arise between them during the time that this present Treaty 
has to run, and about which no friendly solution may have been attained as the 
result of direct negotiations. It matters not that said controversies may origi- 
nate in facts anterior to the stipulation in this present Treaty.» 

This formula had aiready been tried, ten years before, by the United States 
of America and Switzerland, in their project of General Arbitration Treaty, of 
July 24th. 1883, sanctioned by so high an authority as Mr. David Dudley Field, 
in his Project of a Code of International Law. It obtained a decided ratification 
from the International Law Association, at the Congress that met at Buffalo 
on the 31st. August 1899; it was adopted by acclamation in the Congress of 
Madrid, of 1900, and in that of Montevideo, of 1901. 

Without going so far as that, by merely adopting Compulsory Arbitration 
for all actual pending questions, or for any that might arise in future— pro- 
vided that, according to the exclusive judgement of any of the Nations interested 
in the dispute, they do not endanger their independence, their autonomy or so- 
vereignty—the Washington Conference had placed itself in a juste mzlzeu, 
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- «keeping the necessary circumspection, as it was said at the Hague Conference, 
and without immeasurably spreading its sphere of application, in order not to 
shake the confidence that it ought to inspire, and not to impair its credit in the 
eyes of peoples and governments.» , 

The so much discussed, as well as discussible «secret cases,» in whatever 
form that they be expressed; the «questions of national honor and dignity,» 
«which affect independence,» «which endanger the vital interests of a country,» 
or «which affect the precepts of the Constitution,» are all reduced to one and the 
saine meaning—the one embraced by the Right of Sovereignty, as an ensemble 
of the essential conditions to the existence of a nation—and they correspond) 
in Public Law, to the restrictions which Private Law imposes upon the faculty 
to submit questions to arbitration, save those that interest public order and mo- 
rals; that is to say, the fundamental bases of society. 

It is owing to this that the Russian project, presented at The Hague, even 
when dealing with money claims — which it submits to Compulsory Arbitration 
— determined some limitations, and said, what was repeated by the Third Com- 
mittee in their Report: 

«It is to be understood that, in the exceptional cases in which money claims 
assume a character of first-order importance, under the point of view of the State’s 
interests; for instance, in the case of a State’s fallaciousness, each Power zxzvok- 
ing national honor and tts vital interests, Will have the possibility of declining 
Arbitration asa means for the solution of the conflict. » 

By all means, it may be assured that the Compulsory Arbitrarion formula, 
adopted at Washington, has for it the support of the circumspect and eminent 
author of the Report submitted to the Committee on the pacific solution of in- 
ternational conflicts, and was accepted at the Hague Congress in its session of 
the 25th. July 1899. 

In the Memoir which Chevalier Descamps addressed, in 1896, to the Powers, 
by request, and as Chairman, of the Inter- Parliamentary Committee of Brussels, 
compossed of members belonging to fourteen European Parliaments, after stat- 
ing that, «as regards questions of honor, especially, it has been remarked—not 
without foundation —that precisely those questions are the very ones which it 
is important not to substract a przore from any Arbitration,» the authorized 
Belgian Senator condenses his thought in the following manner. 

« Verysimilarly, in the General Arbitration Treaties, there shall still be, for 
a long time to come, reservations relating to this or to that category of litiga- 
tions; most to be lamented reservations, without any doubt, because their elasti- 
city may lend itself to interpretations allowing, in certain cases, to easily elude ~ 
the solution by Arbitration; but reservations founded on persistent fear—not 
possibly to be gotten rid of—and that, on the other hand, could they be formul- 
ated, would react upon the very conclusion of the general treaties on the sub- 
ject. We believe, therefore, that to conclude general treaties with a reservation 
limited to litigations which may endanger, according to the belief of the States, 
their independence and their autonomiy, is the maximum of progress to be real- 
ized at present as regards the scope of Arbitration.» 

With the same amplitude of jurisdiction, although with some change in the 
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procedure, according to the importance of each case, and with the novelty of an 
instance of appeal, the problem in the Project of a General Treaty of Anglo-Amer- 
ican Arbitration, signed at Washington on the rith. January, 1897, was solved, 
being supported by a majority in the Senate, but without obtaining the two- 
thirds vote called for by the Constitution. The interesting note of Secretary 
Olney, bearing the date of the 11th. April, 1896, on this negotiation, addressed to 
Hi. B. Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Julian Pauncefote, is most particularly explicit. 

In the same course of ideas, the Argentine Republic has negotiated with the 
Republic of Uruguay, on the 8th. of July, 1899, and with the Republic of Para. 
guay, on the 6th. of November of the same year, two General Traties of Arbi- 
tration, which have been already approved by the Senate, and which solve the 
problem of jurisdiction of Arbitration, in the following manner: 

«Art. 1st. The High Contracting Parties obligate themselves to submit to 
Arbitration all controversies of whatever nature, whih owing to any cause what- 
soever, may not affect the precepts of the Constitutions of both countries, and 
provided they may not be satisfactorily arranged through direct negotiations. 

«Art. 2nd. Any questions which may have been already definitely arranged, 
between the Contracting Parties, shall not be renewed in virtue of the present 
Treaty. In such cases, the arbitration shall bear exclusively on discrepancies 
arising about the validity, the interpretation, or the fulfilment of said agre_ 
ements.» ¥) 

The Compulsory Arbitration, sanctioned at Washington with no more limits 
than those referring to questions endangering or jeopardizing the independence 
of a Nation, also deserved to be reproduced in the Project which Jurists Butler 
Eaton, and Brainerd —of New York—submitted to the Fifth Universal Peace 
Congress, which met at Chicago, in 1893, and in the Code of International Ar- 
bitration approved by the Sixth Peace Congress, held at Antwerp, in 1894. 


32) 

To sanction Arbitration with the simple character of voluntary or optional, 
would be equivalent to undertake a useless task, although not absolutely harm- 
less. Useless, because the power to contract or to celebrate an Arbitration Com- 
pact, does not require any outside concession, being, as it is, a faculty inherent 
to sovereignty. And not altogether harmless, because it could be construed in 
the sense of independing the proceeding of arbitration from the moral precepts 
which ineludibly control it. The more powerful State shall never propose ar- 


bitration, confident that force and might will stand for right and reason; and 


the weaker State, shall neither propose it, because it knows beforehand that its 
antagonist, making use of its discretional power, will never accept it. 

The last manifestations of America have ratified the peace-making principle 
of permanent, compulsory and ample Arbitration, as consecrated in Washing- 
ton; and have even advanced further on by recommending the absolute adop- 
tion of the principle wzthout any restrictions. 

The Hague Conference eluded the compulsory character of the Russian pro- 
ject, as a concession to Germany, and in order to secure the creation of the Per- 
manent Court, laying the following rules: 
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«Art. 16. On questions of a juridical order, and, in the first place, on ques- 
tions of interpretation, or of application of International Conventions, Arbitration 
is acknowledged by the signatory Powers as the most efficient and at the same 
time the most equitable means of settling litigations which may have not been 
arranged through diplomatic channels. 

«Art. 17. The Arbitration Convention has been concluded for questions al- 
ready existing, or for eventual questions. 

«It may be referred to any litigation, or only to litigations of a determined 
category.» . . 

Alluding to these declarations, the eloquent mouth—piece of Latin America 
and Delegate for Mexico, at the Madrid Assembly of 1,900, asked to himself 
anxiously, whether that Congress would dare what the Hague Conference not 
even ventured «owing to the impossibility of reconciling appetites exasperated 
by the distrust of making friendly hands holding arms shake each other.» «The 
next Pan—American Congress, to méet in Mexico—he added—should be bound 
to take cognizance of this work, and by so doing it should increase its trascen- 
dental influence.» 

The Iberian—Latin Congress dared, as others had dared before it. 

It is now the turn of the Congress of Mexico to speak. 

Meanwhile, we have recorded the words of the Brazilian Delegate, Dr. Da 
Souza Sa’ Vianna, at the recent International Assembly of Montevideo: 

«Hither the Congress of Mexico must bea reality, a sincere and cordial mani- 
festation of an earnest desire to affirm Peace, or its meeting must be prevented 
by all means.» 

Nor can the Pact of optional and discretional Arbitration of The Hague, be 
invoked as a precedent, both because the status of the American States and their 
political and commercial relations differ from those of the European States, and 
because that solution was decided upon as a compromise tending to secure what 
was believed to be of the greatest importance for the preservation of Peace—the 
Court of Arbitration—an erroneous belief, as has been shown by two recent 
cases, between England and France, entrusted to the decision of Count Lam- 
bermont, the Belgian Minister; to what is to be added the provision of Art. 19, 
which reserved to the signatory Powers the right to celebrate Treatries making 
Compulsory Arbitration extensive to all cases, as they might deem it convenient. 
(Frederick W. Holls. 7he Peace Conference at The Hague, page 230). 

We ought, besides, to bear in mind what M. Léon Bourgeois, the president 
of the French Delegation said, when called upon to judge that work, in which 
he took such important participation; he expresed himself as follows: 

«No doubt it will be observed that it would be possible to go further on by 
decreeing compulsory arbitration, the domain of which, at first restricted, was 
susceptible of an incalculable extension! But it will be remembered that the ir_ 
reductible resistence of only one, paralized, in this point, all the united good 
wills. And placing in the scale, on one side the attained results, and on the other 
those which might have been attained, an impartial judge shall acknowledge that 
the former could not be effaced by the failure of vaster hopes.» (Preface to Me- 
rignac’s book La Conférence Internationale de la Patx.) 
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The Optional Arbitration of The Hague, then, does not constitute an author- 
ized precedent, because it is neither the expresion of the judicial doctrine, nor 
is it even the controlling opinion of the nations thereat represented. 

The Minutes of the Examination Committee, to which the Third Commit- 
tee of the Conference had entrusted the Report on this subject, leave no doubt 
about this fact. . 

After having been accepted at the sessions of June 3rd. and 7th., Compulso- 
ry Arbitration was abandoned, against the wishes of all the nations thereat re- 
presented, owing to the exigency of Dr. Zorn, whose country had granted enough 
by accepting the Permanent Court, in order that the unity which had so happi- 
ly presided over the decisions of the Committee, till then, should not become in- 
terrupted. 

For these reasons did Dr. Zorn’s will prevail against the unanimous opinion 
of the other members of that Committee—-M. Bourgeois, F. de Martens, Staal, 
Count Nigra, Holls, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Descamps, Asser, Van Karnebeck, 
Lammasch, Odier and Baron D’Hstournelles. 


ve 

As to discriminate the divergences that may endanger the peace of Sates, in 
pending questions, and in future questions, in order to make two distinct ca- 
tegories of them, and to apply to the latter the remedy of Arbitration, disqualify- 
ing it in everything relative to the former, is nothing but an anti-juridical theory, 
incompatible with the principles of Law and with the practical interests of the 
nations that it is desired to safeguard. 

Inthe first place, there exists no precise criterion to clearly distinguish what 
is to be understood by pending questions, from those which may be called future 
or eventual, because the latter could easily be placed among the former by only 
tracing their origins — more or less remote —or the causes which produced them. 
Present, as Leibnitz said, is the child of Past, and the father of Future. 

In the second place, if Arbitration be a just proceeding to save a difficulty, 
it does not lose that characteristic because it may be immediately utilized. 

This distinction, besides, has not been explicitly excluded or desestimated 
by the Law itself, in virtue of which these Pan—American Conferences are con- 
vened. The Law of the United States Congress, dated the 24th. of May 1888, 
empowered the President to convene a Conference of American Nations, with 
the purpose of taking into consideration: 

«Seventh. An Agreement and a Recommendation in order that the respective 
Governments may adopt a definite plan of Arbitration for all questions, disputes 
and differences which may actually extst, or which may afterwards exist between 
them, so that all difficulties and disputes between said nations may be peaeably 
settled, thus avoiding wars.» 

Both the Washington Pan-American Conference and the Hague Peace Con- 
ference did acknowledge that the juridical appreciation ought to be the same, 
and did recommend Arbitration for controversies already existing and for those 
eventual, in the same condition. 
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It is certain that none of the permanent causes of conflict, which keep the 
nations of the Old World under arms, can explain that the ruinous system of 
armed peace; the African colonization, for which the Berlin Congress endeavored 
to frame regulations; the revindications which France has been, and is, pining 
for; the reconstitution movement of nationalities; and the Eastern question, 
ought to be imitated by the New World. 

But real difficulties spring up; menacing conflicts—in fine, pending ques- 
tions, which the Second Pan-American Conference has to confront and to solve 
in a high sprit of justice, under penalty of absolutely frustrating one of its chief 
purposes. 

Should this Conference, or any other, pretend to fulfil its legal mission and 
incline to peacefully arrange all difficulties, it must begin by placing its finger 
on the wound, if it desires to avoid imitating that doctor who, having been called 
to the bed--side of the sick man, tried to comfort and console him by promising 
him to heal his future ailments; not taking heed of those ills which actually 
torture its organism and seriously menace its existence. 

Nor are nations convened, under penalty of the work to be undertaken being 
a total failure, without a high political thought, which, if it does not open new 
roads tothe life of international relations, confirms at least the conquests achieved 
in civilization’s field—which mean more morals, more peace, and more justice. 

Tolerance sprang from the First Congress of Nations, and with tolerance 
disappeared the religious wars, the excesses of which struck the conscience of 
Grotius, and dictated his protest registered in his immortal book De jure belli 
ac pacts; the system of the political equilibrium sprang from the Congress of 
Utrecht, tending to insure the life of States by avoiding that the irresistible 
prepotence of one could jeopardize the independence of others; the condemna- 
tion of slavery, and the liberty of navigation of international rivers, were the 
result of the Congress of Vienna. And, in our days, and before our own eyes, 
the personification of absolute power and of armed force, the Czar of Russia, 
bowing before a higher power and a more potent force,—Right—promotes, at 
The Hague, the general disarmament, the compulsory arbitration the amplifica- 
tion of the Geneva Convention making it extensive to naval wars, the general 
revision of war legislation, after having—at the St. Petersburg Convention in. 
1868,and at the Brussels Conference, in 1874—humanized licit hostilities, in order 
that nations, might make each other, during peace, the most possible good, and, 
during war, the least possible evil. 

The First Pan—American Conference, held at Washington, was not unworthy 
of its predecessors, and it will suffice, for its being registered in History as a glo- 
rious achievement—both by the country that initiated it, and by those partici- 
pating in it—to record the condemnation of the principle of conquest; the com- 
pulsory and ample arbitration, «that new Wagna Charta which suppresses War,» 
as Secretary Blaine said; «the happiest and most hopeful incident in the his- 
tory of the Western Hemisphere,» according to the felicitous expression of Pre- 
sident Harrison. 
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The Argentine Republic had not waited for the adoption of Compulsory Ar- 
bitration, stipulated in the First Pan~American Conference, to have recourse to 
that peaceful means for the solution of disputes, being convinced that—as Was- 
hington remarked— Future belongs to those nations that, big or small, never 
deviate from the path of honor and justice. 

All the multiple questions of territorial demarcations which, on assuming 
its sovereignty, were inherited by the colonial community, have been definitely 
decided and solved, without ever having had recourse to violence: by means of 
of equitable compromises, in some cases; by means of an impartial arbiter, in 
others. 

The only difficulty not yet solved, relating to the technical boundary line in 
the Southern region of the Andes Cordillera, has been entrusted to the decision 
of H. Britannic Majesty’s Government, as per the provisions of Art. 2nd. of the 
Agreement entered into by Chili, on the 17th. of October 1896, reading thus: 

«Should divergences between the experts occur, on fixing—on.the Andes 
Cordillera—the dividing landmarks to the South of parallel 26°, 52’, 45”; and, 
on both Governments failing to come to a friendly understanding, said diver- 
gences shall be submitted to the decission of H. Britannic Majesty, who is here- 
by designated, by both contestant parties, to act as arbiter, being empowered to 
strictly apply, in such cases, the stipulations of the Treaty and Protocol, afore- 
mentioned, after the grounds have previously been surveyed by a Commission 
to be appointed by said arbiter.» } 

It is only just to acknowledge that, in the half-centennial proceedings of 
this Andean suit, from 1843, even in the midst of popular agitations excited by 
the long-standing controversy, the Governments of both countries never for- 
got the juridical American tradition, never losing sight of Arbitration, as if it 
were the beacon to save them from a wreck, while the storm was raging. This 
Arbitration was stipulated in the Treaty of August 30th, 1855; it was ratified in 

‘the Compromise of July 23rd., 1881; it was reaffirmed in the Convention of Au- 
gust 20th., 1888, and in the Explanatory Agreement of May tst., 1893; and, fi- 
nally, it was carried into practice giving it the concrete form of the appointing of 
an Arbiter, in the Resolution or Agreement of 1996. 

Faithful to its traditional policy of never founding Right in Might, and of en- 
trusting everything to the very force of Right, the Argentine Republic, after a 
protracted war which ended in the military occupation of Paraguay, nobly pro- 
claimed: that victory gives no rights, and that, notwithstanding her allies had 
guaranteed her territorial dominion in the Chaco Boreal (Northern Chaco ) down 
to Bahia Negra, on the right bank of Rio Paraguay, ( Art. 10 of the Treaty of 
Alliance with Brazil and the Republic of Uruguay, of May tst., 1865) she re- 
nounced in favor of her neighbor the whole zone comprised between that place 
and Rio Verde —23.°10.’ South latitude, and submited to the decision of the Pre- 
sident of the United States the remaining section of Chaco, as far as the Rio, 
Pileomayo, inclosing Villa Occidental. (Treaty of Arbitration with Paraguay 
signed at Buenos Ayres on the 3rd. of February, 1876. ) 
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A similar pacific and conciliatory solution was given by the Republic to her 
old boundary question with Brazil, a question inherited from the respective me- 
tropolis of both countries, and which had kindled more than one bloody war 
between the crowns of Spain and Portugal. 

The Treaty signed at Buenos Ayres on the 7th. of September 1880, deferred 
to the arbitration of the President of the United States of America, the vexa- 
tious and long controversy, thus eliminating the only barrier opposed to the 
interchange of products, and of natural sympathies which existed between both 
peoples. 

The boundary question with Bolivia remained; this question having arisen 
since the year 1825, when the crection of that State took place upon the terri- 
torial domain embraced by the four Intendencias of Upper Peru, an integral 
portion of the Vice-royalty of the River Plate. This question was, also, defin- 
itely settled through a Compromise, both friendly and equitable, in the Treaty 
signed at Buenos Ayres on the roth. of May 1889, and exchanged on the roth. 
of March 1893. 

Finally, only one negotiation remained pending in order that the Republic 
might have her boundaries, on all sides, clearly and definitely determined. We 
refer to the Territory of la Punade Atacama—at present the National Territory 
of Andes—transferred by Bolivia to the Argentine, in virtue of the Compromise 
stipulated in the Treaty referred to above. 

In the Minutes, signed at Santiago (Chili) by the Plenipotentiaries of this 
Power and of the Argentine, «both Governments, being desirous of reaching, an 
understanding on all the subjects which affect, or may affect, direct or indirect- 
ly, both countries, thus establishing in a complete, candid, and friendly man- 
ner the relations which common glories impose upon them from the very mo- 
ment of their political emancipation,» have agreed: 

«To celebrate, at the City of Buenos Ayres, a Conference with the purpose 
of fixing the boundary or dividing line between the parallels 23° and 26° 52’ 45”. 
South latitude, in compliance with the stipulation of Basis the first, of the Agre- 
ement dated the 17th. April 1896.» 

The Conference was to be composed of ten Delegates —five designated by 
the Argentine Republic, and five by the Republic of Chili. 

If, after three sessions, held by that Conference, the said line had not been 

drawn, that operation was to be entrusted to a Court of three Surveyors, this 
new Commission to be composed thus: one Argentine Delegate, one Chilian 
Delegate, and the Minister accredited, at the time, by the United States, near 
the Argentine Government. 

We deem it useless to reproduce zz extenso the Minutes of that Conference 
and those of the Court of Surveyors: the Honorable Delegates may read them, 
if they feel inclined to do so, in the Collection of Treaties of the Argentine Repu- 
blic, which has been handed by us to the Secretary General of this Conference. 

It only remains for us to add that the survey was definitely completed, as 
appears from the Minutes dated the 24th. March, 1889, by decision of the ma- 
jority of the Court, composed of Hon. Mr. William I. Buchanan, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, 
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Sefior Jose Uriburu, Delegate from the Argentine Republic, and Sefior Enrique 
Maclver, Delegate from the Republic of Chili. 


All preoccupation about foreign troubles being thus done away with, her inte- 
rior peace consolidated, and justice secured, without any exigencies to promote to 
the other Nations, nor any offences made to them for which to apologize, the Ar- 
gentine Republic finds herself to-day in a condition to realize the valuable pro- 
mises contained in the Preamble of her Constitution: to promote general welfare 
and to secure the benefit of liberty for her sons, for their posterity, and for all men 
of the wide World who may be willing to make their homes on Argentine soil. 

As regards her Delegates to this Conference, they loyally fiulfil the duty of 
declaring that, whichever may be the Resolutions adopted by it on Arbitration, 
and other matters of its programme, said Resolutions shall not affect their coun- 
try’s interests, nor shall they shake in the least her traditional policy of Peace, 
Justice, and Fraternity. 


Mexico, November 26th, 1901.— Antonio Bermejo—Lorenzo Anadon.— Mar- 
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